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Lirerary activity is obviously subsequent to the settlement of a 
new country. The explorers, soldiers, fur traders, woodsmen, and 
farmers who shouldered their way across the wilds of America had 
no great respect for book learning and all too seldom recorded their 
own impressions. But if it is true that the first wave of settlement 
paid little attention to human needs beyond those of food, clothing, 
and shelter, it is equally true that the printing press was always 
closely behind the van of exploration. Human society eventually 
demands codes of laws, gazetteers, sermons, newspapers, all of 
which the adventurous printer hastened to supply." On the Middle 
Western frontier a need for periodicals was soon felt and ambitious 
or rash editors strove to satisfy that need. Even literary periodicals 
appeared at a time when much of the surrounding territory was 
unsettled and even unmapped. In Illinois, James Hall issued the 
first number of his Western Monthly Magazine in 1830, when In- 
dians and horse thieves still were important elements in the state’s 


population; and in Minnesota a literary monthly appeared less than 


a year after the state became the thirty-second member of the Fed- 
eral Union.” 


* For a survey of the westward march of the printing press with special reference to 
Minnesota, see Douglas C. McMurtric, “The Printing Press Moves Westward,” ante, 
15§:1-25. Files of most of the periodicals described in the preseat article are in the 
library of the Minnesota Historical Society. Among the early Minnesota magazines that 
the society's library lacks is volume 1 of the Literary Northwest. The writer, however, 
examined a partial file in the library of the University of Minnesota. 

7 Another proof of early interest in literature was the appearance in 1864 of The 
Poets and Poetry of Minnesota, edited by Mrs. W. J. Arnold, published in Chicago, and 
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The Frontier Monthly, the first of several literary periodicals 
launched in Minnesota after it attained statehood, typified the 
faults and merits of its successors. Published by J. R. Mars and J. F. 
Mead at Hastings, it lasted for only three issues, April, May, and 
June, 1859. Its editors were both ambitious and prudent in their 
initial editorial. They promised their readers original as well as 
selected, that is, reprinted, stories, verse, historical sketches, and 
humor. “We wish to make our Monthly an enlivening and enter- 
taining guest in the parlors of the wealthy —a friend and truthful 
adviser among the home group in the cabin of the pioneer, and a 
counsellor and guide to the friendless and forsaken. We shall en- 
deavor at all times, to assist the young ladies and gentlemen on the 
road to prosperity, and shall always advise a moral and respectful 
course for them to pursue.” * Prospective readers were also assured 
contributions by well-known authors and miscellaneous material of 
consistent interest. 

Despite these optimistic promises, however, and despite the low 
subscription cost of a dollar a year, payable in advance, the Frontier 
Monthly did not prosper. And today a curious reader of Minne- 
sota’s first literary periodical finds little to compel his attention. A 
temperance story by C. P. Adams with the lurid title of “Rum’s Vic- 
tim” ran through the first two issues. Fictional sketches by a con- 
tributor who signed himself Phil Banter appeared twice, one 
dealing with an old Tory incident, the other with the Mexican War. 
Each issue contained installments of Captain Sam Whiting’s “Leaves 
from a Log,” an account of a tedious trip around Cape Horn to the 
California gold fields. Various writers, among them Mrs. R. H. E. 
Kenerson, L. Mel Hyde, Edwin Darling, and Emily Hewitt Bug- 
bee, contributed verse. Such a table of contents does not suggest a 
high level of available material, and one is not surprised to learn 
from the May, 1859, issue that the first editor, E. W. Northup, soon 
resigned in favor of one of the publishers, Mead. But the periodical 


containing the verse of twenty-four poets. Few of the names would be recognized today, 
but Ignatius Donnelly, Hanford L. Gordon, Mrs. H. E. B. McConkey, and Stephen 
Miller, Minnesota's fourth governor, were contributors. 

* Fontier Monthly, 1:31 (April, 1859). 
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did have one singular feature: it listed rejected contributions with 
reasons for the editorial verdict. 

Obviously Minnesota was not ready to support a literary periodi- 
cal in 1859. Furthermore, the Frontier Monthly was conventional, 
heavy, dull — adjectives which could well be applied to many later 
magazines. Its importance is not aesthetic but historical. Yet it ap- 
peared in a town whose first settler had arrived less than thirty 
years before and in a state less than a year old. The Frontier 
Monthly was at least a respectable beginning for Minnesota literature. 

In the following decade the Civil War undoubtedly put a stop 
to any further literary developments within the state, and the Sioux 
Outbreak of 1862 turned the interests of Minnesota citizens far 
from books. But the period of the 1870's brought renewed activity 
and produced several literary periodicals. Just before the decade 
began, The Minnesota Monthly, A North-Western Magazine made 
its appearance. 

The Minnesota Monthly was published in St. Paul from January, 
1869, to January, 1870. According to Daniel A. Robertson, editor and 
publisher, the magazine was devoted to agriculture, horticulture, 
domestic economy, social improvement, and general information. 
Obviously a general utilitarianism rather than any pronounced serv- 
ice to literature was the purpose of the periodical—a purpose 
clarified in April, 1869, when it became the official organ and advo- 
cate of the Patrons of Husbandry and took on a distinctly agricul- 
tural character. But even though most of its miscellaneous contents 
were practical, the Minnesota Monthly occasionally expressed its 
concern with cultural and literary matters. 

Sandwiched between articles on beekeeping, dandruff removers, 
hygiene, and preventions of snow blindness, for example, were mor- 
alistic fiction, short poems, correspondence on a wide range of 
themes, and editorials distinguished for their shrewdness and vision. 
In February, 1869, the editor declared: “In no other part of the 
Western country are there so many persons, in proportion to popu- 
lation, who have cultivated tastes for the pursuit of Literature, 
Science and Art, as are to be found among the thirty thousand 
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people resident within a circle of twelve miles diameter, containing 
the triune cities of Saint Paul, Minneapolis and Saint Anthony, 
which are destined to become contiguous parts of the greatest 
theatre of commercial, industrial, and intellectual development in 
the Upper Mississippi Valley. This grand achievement . . . is 
already apparent to every intelligent observer.” * He then remarked 
that within the bounds of these “triune cities” was already laid the 
basis “of eminence in literature, art and science, which,” he pre- 
dicted, “will grow and expand into commanding excellence, and 
by example fashion not only the intellectual character of our State, 
but exert a beneficial influence upon the whole country.” The li- 
braries, newspapers, and printing firms of St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
the editor observed, provided an excellent beginning. The climate 
was especially advantageous. All in all, he felt that the metropolitan 
center of the new Northwest might well rival the great city of 
Edinburgh.° 

Robertson’s faith in the future of the region was shared by Bella 
French, the editor of another short-lived but interesting periodical, 
The Busy West, which was published in St. Paul from April, 1872, 
to April, 1873. It had literary aspirations and a feminine tone. In 
the first issue the editor praised her largely female staff and boasted 
about a magazine which appealed chiefly to women. “We are proud 
to place before the public a truly Western Magazine—the first 
publication of the kind ever issued in our great Northwest.” The 
Busy West, she added, would not be a party organ but would sup- 
port the cause of education for women with a circumspect glance 
at the ballot. It would also campaign for temperance rather than 
for prohibition. And in its inclusion of stories, verse, articles, recipes, 
and household hints, it would deliberately cater to women.° 

Nevertheless, the Busy West exemplified its editor’s strong inter- 
est in regional history. Miss French, the first woman editor of a 
periodical in Minnesota, was a versatile and talented person, a poet, 


* Minnesota Monthly, 1:42 (February, 1869). 

® Minnesota Monthly, 1:43 (February, 1869). Contributors to the periodical in- 
cluded such well-known pioneer figures as Dr. Brewer Mattocks, C. C. Andrews, and 
Oliver H. Kelley. 

® Busy West, 1:30 (April, 1872). 
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musician, and storyteller as well as an editor, and her interest in 
the Northwest led her to publish articles and tales with a regional 
background. In October, 1872, she wrote: “We solicit articles from 
our western people on the various subjects which go to fill up the 
departments of this magazine. Art, Science, Agriculture, History, 
Romance, Poetry, &c., will all be represented, but we would like 
each article to be complete in itself.”’ Such catholicity of taste in- 
duced a commendable variety. Biographical studies of Minnesota 
notables like Horace Austin, Joseph R. Brown, and Captain Martin 
Scott appeared. Articles dealt with the Red Wing Seminary, the 
Winona and Rochester Normal schools, —the latter recently com- 
pleted at a cost of a hundred thousand dollars, — the Falls of St. An- 
thony, western railroads. Much attention was paid to music, and 
J. H. Hanson wrote frequently on musical activities, especially in 
St. Paul. Sketches of European travel were provided by J. S. Bliss. 
Other articles concerned horticultural, botanical, and medical sub- 
jects. Every issue contained some fiction, often by Bella French her- 
self, and a considerable amount of short verse was contributed by such 
poets as Ella Wheeler (better known later as Ella Wheeler Wilcox), 
Eben E. Rexford, Mrs. M. M. Elliot, Hanford L. Gordon, George 
Godfrey, Ninette M. Lowater, Helen A. Manville, Alice Hedge, 
and Marietta Holley. There were occasional editorials and miscel- 
laneous notices. 

The Busy West survived for more than a year, but unmistakable 
signs indicated that its prosperity was not unlimited. The issue of 
June, 1872, announced that agents for the periodical were badly 
needed and offered various premiums for subscriptions — premiums 
obviously intended for feminine readers: dress patterns, wax dolls, 
chinaware, jewelry, albums. Like many another editor of early Mid- 
dle Western magazines, Miss French took on herself more and 
more of the burden of filling the monthly pages, until the early 
issues of 1873 were composed largely of her own verse and prose. 
The quality of contributions likewise fell off, despite the brave array 
of journalists and educators who had been listed in December, 1872, 


* Busy West, 1:192 (October, 1872). 
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as dependable contributors. By the spring of 1873 the Busy West 
was moribund. 

In many ways, however, it showed improvement over earlier 
periodicals. The material was more lively and more varied. Writers 
of greater competency contributed their work, and the articles espe- 
cially revealed substance and merit. The fiction naturally reflected 
the prevalent sentimentalism of the day and the verse was stereo- 
typed and anemic. But Bella French’s own vigor and determination 
shaped the magazine. As an early feminist periodical in a young 
state, the Busy West had interest and value. 

In 1878 another periodical was launched in St. Paul by an editor 
fully as ambitious and optimistic as his predecessors. The prospec- 
tus of H. H. Young’s Northwestern Monthly Magazine grandly in- 
dicated an “eighty page medium octavo, set in clear plain type and 
well printed.” The magazine was designed to appeal to the agricul- 
tural, commercial, and industrial interests of the region, and its 
editor took pride in eschewing party patronage. Honest and impar- 
tial analysis of current problems, he claimed, would be his byword. 
He expressed his faith in the project in his opening editorial: “The 
Northwest is an extensive and productive region, with a variety of 
especial interests which necessarily array it in competitive antago- 
nism with other sections of our common country, and the chief 
object had in view in starting this magazine is to afford a medium 
for the thorough discussion of topics particularly important to the 
citizens of this locality.” These topics ranged from apple culture and 
farm machinery to loan associations and Mississippi navigation. But 
Young’s Northwestern Magazine lasted for only one issue. One can 
merely infer that it found no audience sufficiently appreciative of 
its impartiality and eclecticism. 

The period of the 1880’s was a fallow one for literary journalism 
in Minnesota, but the last decade of the century again saw the estab- 
lishment of various periodicals, including The Literary Northwest, 
which, despite its short existence, was undeniably the most success- 
ful of the early magazines. Published in St. Paul from March, 1892, 
to July, 1893, after which date it was consolidated with The Mid- 
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land Monthly of Des Moines, this magazine was attractively printed 
and amply illustrated; moreover, with its melange of articles, 
sketches, reviews, and short fiction, it was the most obviously liter- 
ary of the early Minnesota periodicals. 

The editorial introduction to the first issue of the Literary North- 
west is worth quoting at some length because of its vigor and tone. 
“The Literary Northwest owes no apology for its birth,” it reads, 
“and its editors mean to make none for it. It is their purpose to 
present to the readers of this magazine, the best brain-work to be 
had. They will not disgrace literature by publishing the products 
of people who merely sign their names to articles written by others, 
nor is it a part of their program to advertise TLN by means of 
individuals who have no message for the world, and whose chief 
claim is that of notoriety. The editors recognize no aristocracy, save 
that of letters. Into this charmed circle will be admitted all who have 
anything worth saying, provided they will say it in approved lit- 
erary fashion.” The editor goes on to explain that “Every one who 
has light to give, whether in Science, Literature, Art, History, The- 
ology, Philosophy, Philanthropy, or any other subject of human 
interest, has but to express it in good style, and he is welcome to 
these pages. Those whose souls are full of song, need not die with 
all their music in them. There need be no mute Miltons in the 
Northwest. Masters of recognized ability have kindly promised their 
aid; writers whose ability is not yet known will receive the fullest 
consideration. The editors will not encroach upon the domain of 
the newspapers by publishing mere news; nor do they intend to 
enter the precincts sacred to books.” The introduction asserted, 
moreover, that the reviews of new books would be forthright and 
honest; mere puffs and literary log-rolling would find no place in the 
Literary Northwest. 

The first issue contained an article on “Our Literary Possibilities” 
by Cyrus Northrop, then president of the University of Minnesota, 
verse by Franklyn W. Lee and Mrs. W. J. Freaney, a sketch of 
Henry Ward Beecher, an article on the church and the stage, music 
notes, and a discussion of the new books. In all it included sixteen 
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pages quarto size, but this size was to be doubled and even quad- 
rupled in subsequent issues. 

Throughout the year and a half that the Literary Northwest was 
published in St. Paul it maintained its miscellaneous nature, but its 
quality improved as the monthly numbers appeared. Its conspicu- 
ously literary tone was apparent in the carefully proportioned con- 
tents: fiction, verse, reviews, sketches, articles, comment. Among 
the poets who were represented in the early issues were Katherine 
Lee Bates, Clifford Trembly, John Talman, Ninette Lowater, St. 
George Best, Ida Sexton Searls, M. E. Torrence, and Kristofer Jan- 
son, the Minneapolis clergyman who befriended Knut Hamsun. 
Samuel McChord Crothers, who then occupied a Unitarian pulpit 
in St. Paul, contributed articles on Whittier and Whitman. Alice 
Freeman Palmer discussed reasons for girls to go to college, Maurice 
Francis Egan wrote on literary dinners, and Ignatius Donnelly de- 
scribed London buildings. A novel by Janson ran serially, and there 
were shorter fictional sketches and accounts of travel. Among the 
new books noticed in substantial reviews were Emile Zola’s The 
Downfall and Hamlin Garland’s Main-Travelled Roads. 

The issue of December, 1892, announced a change of publishers 
from Hall’s Library Company to the D. D. Merrill Company, and 
named as editors Mrs. Mary Harriman Severance and the Reverend 
John Joseph Conway, with Horace Thompson Carpenter as man- 
ager. Subsequently Mrs. Severance became sole editor, although 
Mary J. Reid contributed frequently and probably helped with the 
editorial burdens. The editors apparently felt satisfied with their 
achievement, for in the issue of March, 1893, they allowed them- 
selves an expression of self-congratulation. They reaffirmed their 
belief that “in the midst of our vast material growth there ought 
to be found room enough for a literary and intellectual product 
worthy of an enlightened Northwest.” In this anniversary issue they 
declared: “There has been no lowering of the standard of excellence 
first established. There has been no resort to expedients which the 
necessities of expensive publication too often dictate. The appeal has 
been, and must continue to be, to the friends of true literary art. 
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. . . With the approach of another year the hope may be safely 
indulged that these pages will rival in general interest and literary 
merit the most favored publications in periodical literature.” * 

In many ways these claims were justified. No Minnesota periodi- 
cal before the Literary Northwest could boast as many competent 
local contributors. In addition to the poets who were represented in 
the earliest issues were found the names of Kenyon Bruce, H. L. 
Gordon, Dr. Brewer Mattocks, and Ralph Nisbet. Articles by Elaine 
Goodale Eastman on Indian medicine and superstition, Alice Ames 
Winter on foreign travel, Edward C. Gale on a trip up Rainy Lake 
River,’ the Reverend John Gmeiner on Minnesota aborigines, the 
Reverend Marion D. Shutter on religion, and Marion Jean Craig 
on art (with particular reference to the galleries of James J. Hill 
and Thomas B. Walker) suggest the diversity of the audience ca- 
tered to. A segment of Garland’s novel Jason Edwards appeared in 
the last number published before the magazine was moved to Des 
Moines, and earlier issues contained discussions of such topics as 
cholera, autographs, the military rifle, Minnesota charities and in- 
stitutions of correction, and economic problems. Miss Reid not only 
wrote most of the book reviews, and did them creditably, but also 
contributed longer analyses of such authors as Tennyson, T. W. 
Higginson, and E. C, Stedman. Miss Reid, in fact, recommended the 
establishment in St. Paul and Minneapolis of western magazines 
and good publishing houses; she predicted that the Twin Cities 
would become literary centers of importance in the twentieth 
century.”° 

Despite the maintenance of high literary standards and despite 
competent editing, the Literary Northwest had no greater longevity 
than most of the journals which preceded it. The hindsight afforded 
by time can sometimes explain the demise of a magazine on the 
basis of a low subscription list, editorial vacillation, and undepend- 
able financial backing. But the Literary Northwest also had a rival 
in Johnson Brigham’s Midland Monthly, a periodical which flour- 


® Literary Northwest, 2:348 (March, 1893). 

* Reprinted under the title “From Kenora to Fort Frances with Edward C. Gale,” 
ante, 24:275-286. 
Literary Northwest, 3:267 (June, 1893). 
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ished for five years at Des Moines and through intelligent editing 
appealed to a wide audience. When the Minnesota magazine was 
discontinued it was only natural that its assets and circulation list 
should be transferred to Iowa, and with them went Miss Reid as 
a contributing editor of the Midland Monthly. 

The Literary Northwest was easily the best Minnesota literary 
periodical published before 1goo, but it was not good enough to 
survive. Its verse was brief and trite and its fiction flabbily sentimen- 
tal, but its articles were usually clear and vigorous discussions of 
fresh subjects, and both its literary criticism and its reviews were 
commendable. Probably its most fitting epitaph is the statement 
that it was a worthy forerunner of the best literary periodical which 
Minnesota has so far produced, William C. Edgar’s Bellman, founded 
in 1906. 

But before the advent of the twentieth century inaugurated this 
well-known weekly, two other magazines with some literary pre- 
tensions appeared, one published in St. Paul, the other in Minne- 
apolis. For four years, from 1897 to 1901, Edmond L. De Lestry 
edited in St. Paul his monthly, De Lestry’s Western Magazine, a 
journal with a particular interest in the preservation of historical 
data. Almost every issue contained an account of some early Min- 
nesota celebrity or a narrative of some historical event. Thus figures 
like Willis A. Gorman, Henry H. Sibley, Bishop Jacobus Trobec, 
Monsignor Louis Caillet became the subjects of biographical arti- 
cles, frequently written by the editor, while events such as the battles 
of Wounded Knee and of Sugar Point on Leech Lake, and the 
exploration of the Missouri were carefully chronicled. Contributors 
were generally local figures, such as the scientist Jacob V. Brower, 
the clergyman Humphrey Moynihan, the journalist Olin D. 
Wheeler, all of whom wrote on their special fields. De Lestry occa- 
sionally published articles on such subjects as transportation, archi- 
tecture, osteopathy, and river navigation, but his interest was 
obviously more in the past than in the present, and he made no 
attempt to keep his magazine au courant with contemporary life. 
Thus De Lestry’s Western Magazine had a limited field and a 
limited value. 
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Circumscribed in another way was Kennedy's Own, “a monthly 
magazine of Education, Literature and Civics,” published in Min- 
neapolis by William Kennedy. The editor declared in his first issue, 
September, 1896, that his purpose was “to furnish a medium through 
which the best literary and educational thought of the land may be 
freely and fearlessly expressed.”** This and subsequent numbers 
quickly revealed the editor’s bias toward education and Catholicism. 
The technique of classroom instruction, education for the impover- 
ished and for Negroes, the relation of the Catholic church to public 
schools became familiar topics to readers of Kennedy's Own. Catho- 
lic bishops prominent in the educational world were given special 
attention. Among the contributors were Booker T. Washington, 
John W. Willis, the Reverend J. M. Cleary, and the Reverend 
Marion D. Shutter, and the monthly contained in addition to a 
plenitude of educational articles a small amount of verse, a woman’s 
department, and later a children’s department. Kennedy, a Minne- 
eapolis lawyer, also ran a lecture bureau and advertised in his own 
magazine the services of such celebrated local figures as Ignatius 
Donnelly, Archbishop John Ireland, Father Cleary, John W. Willis, 
and Frank Nye, brother of the western humorist, Bill Nye. Ken- 
nedy’s Own made no pretense of being a general literary magazine, 
but its articles were competently written and its interest in education 
was serious and intelligent. 

None of these periodicals, however, had the quality, the liveli- 
ness, the miscellaneous appeal, or even the physical stamina of the 
weekly which William C. Edgar started in Minneapolis in 1906 and 
which he christened The Bellman. And the Bellman was unique 
among Minnesota literary journals in being both local and national 
—even international—in its focus; in attracting to its pages the 
work of widely known contributors; in succeeding at once as a 
journal of political comment, literary and musical and dramatic 
intelligence, gossip, and fashion; and in lasting thirteen years — dy- 
ing not because of inanition but solely because the editor grew tired 
of his responsibilities and was reluctant to see his sturdy journalistic 
child wither away in other hands. 


™ Kennedy's Own, 1:12 (September, 1896). 
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In his initial editorial Edgar clarified his purpose and outlined his 
expectations in inaugurating a new magazine. The Bellman, he 
asserted, would strive to gain a hearing and acquire lasting friends 
despite the multitude of printed matter already clamoring for at- 
tention. He vouched for his journal’s honesty and fairness and hoped 
that “by the grace of doing things differently, not to say better, than 
others, this attempt may not fail to receive the recognition it seeks.” 
Quite frankly, he added, “The Bellman has little else to offer its 
readers. It holds no ticket to the seats of the mighty; it can not 
promise to be wittily wicked, or cleverly caustic. It is not endowed. 
It represents no special social, religious, commercial, municipal or 
political interest in the community.” Edgar then pointed out that 
the new periodical’s “owners have absolutely no object, direct or 
devious, to attain by its publication except to print a decent, ac- 
ceptable and successful paper. If ever a publication were in a posi- 
tion to be independent, The Bellman, so far as its modest limits 
extend, is thus happily situated. It may tell the truth without let or 
hindrance and it is full of good intentions in this direction.” ** 

The curious reader who turns the pages of a file of the Bellman 
twenty-five years after it ceased publication will not be disposed to 
quarrel with its editor. Even today the magazine is readable, and 
many of its contributions retain the lightness and verve which once 
won for it a fairly wide audience. From its inception the Bellman 
adhered to certain editorial policies. As Edgar himself itemized 
them in the tenth anniversary issue, they included careful editorial 
scrutiny of all contributions submitted, prompt payment on accept- 
ance of manuscripts, and rejection of all material of a suggestive or 
doubtful character. The Bellman, declared the editor, “has avoided 
the abnormal, sensational and decadent in its choice of literature to 
place before its readers, although in so doing, it has been necessary 
frequently to reject contributions brilliantly written.” The editor 
also prided himself on the Bellman’s fairness and took pleasure in its 
breadth of interest.** 


Bellman, 1:5 (July 21, 1906). 
8 Bellman, 21:91 (July 1, 1916). In the issue of August 18, 1906, Edgar editorial 
ized: “Knowingly and wilfully, The Bellman will never misrepresent or misstate facts. 
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The Bellman began as a rigidly departmental- 
ized magazine so that consistent readers could 
turn at once to their favorite section. Editorial 
discussion of public policy and of matters literary, 
religious, or cultural usually filled the opening 
pages. Shorter discussions or paragraphs of edi- 
torial comment were often printed under the label 
“The Town Crier.” The regular features included 
a column on New York events by Helen C. 

Tue Bettman Mansfield and a similar column dealing with 
| From the first issue, London by Perry Robinson. Subsequently Na- 

asian he than Haskell Dole contributed a weekly discus- 
sion of events in Boston and Warwick James Price performed the 
same service for Philadelphia. In the anniversary issue, however, 
the editor commented that these departments were eventually 
dropped to provide greater elasticity and to permit the occasional 





appearance of longer articles."* 

Many numbers of the Bellman included a short piece of fiction 
entitled “The Bellman’s Tale.” Milton O. Nelson frequently dis- 
cussed morals or theology under the heading “The Bellman’s Ser- 
mon,” and “The Bellman’s Notebook” was given over to familiar 
essays, contributed largely by Charles Macomb Flandrau and Rich- 
ard Burton. Throughout its thirteen years of prosperity the Bellman 
published book reviews, a good majority of which were Burton’s 
work; in later years he was assisted and occasionally supplanted by 
Henry A. Bellows, Carl Becker, Hardin Craig, and others. Burton 
also supplied occasional theatrical criticism, while reviews of con- 
certs and musical events were contributed by Robert Griggs Gale 
and later by Bellows. The final volumes included also “The Bell- 
man on the Bourse,” a column of news about stocks and invest- 
ments by William J. Boies. Augmenting even further the hetero- 
geneity of the magazine were departments entitled “Familiar 
Chimes,” given over to reprinted poetry; “Pillory and Stocks,” 
. .. It will not distort the truth for purposes of its own. No honest man, no good and 


sincere cause has anything to fear from this journal.” 
* Bellman, 21:17 (July 1, 1916). 
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quoted jokes and aphorisms from the newspaper press; “Over Pipes 
and Ale,” anecdotes about celebrities; and “The Village Gossip,” 
social news not only of Minneapolis and St. Paul, but also of such 
neighboring communities as Stillwater, Red Wing, Winona, La 
Crosse, Fargo, and even Winnipeg. Obviously an editor burdened 
with so many departments could devote little space to special sub- 
jects and enjoyed small flexibility. That Edgar realized his difficulty 
is apparent in his decision to terminate such departments as “The 
Village Gossip,” “the Bellman having outgrown his original office 
as a purveyor of social news.” *° 

In the beginning the Bellman was sustained largely by local 
talent and was fortunate in being able to command so many able 
pens. The first manuscripts purchased by Edgar were several poems 
by Arthur Upson, who remained a contributor until his untimely 
death in 1908."* Flandrau, signally praised in after years by the late 
Alexander Woollcott, contributed tales and essays as well as a good 
many sketches of Mexican life. Lily A. Long wrote various brief 
stories, Frances Densmore discussed Indian legends and culture, 
William P. Kirkwood reported on lumbering and mining activi- 
ties in northern Minnesota, Estelline Bennett surveyed the western 
art of the Montana painter Charles M. Russell. At least one speech 
of James J. Hill, a discussion of national wealth, 
was reprinted in full.’* Burton’s book criticisms 
were urbane and appreciative, usually laudatory, 
but at times penetrating and shrewd."* And in the 
closing volumes of the Bellman his reviews were 
supplemented by those of his colleagues at the 
University of Minnesota, notably Becker, Wallace 
Notestein, Craig, and Guy Stanton Ford. Among 





the local poets who contributed frequently were 
Upson, Lewis Worthington Smith, Joseph Warren Tue Bettman 


| Another pose from 


% Bellman, 21:17 (July 1, 1916). , 
‘ the first issue. } 


® Bellman, 21:16 (July 1, 1916). 

* Bellman, 4:654-659 (June 13, 1908). 

** For representative reviews, see Burton's articles on George Woodberry’s life of 
Emerson (2:195), Edith Wharton's Madame De Treymes (2:319), R. W. Gilder's 
Book of Music (2:287), and Robert Herrick’s Together (5:991). 
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Beach, A. J. Russell, and Herbert J. Hall, but the verse was usually 
lyric and descriptive and rarely excelled the quality of the ordinary 
magazine “filler.” 

As the Bellman grew in prestige and stature, however, it elicited 
contributions from writers whose reputation was not limited to the 
Northwest, and even such names as H. G. Wells, Hilaire Belloc, 
and Arthur Quiller-Couch were not unknown to its pages. The 
better-known poets who contributed to the magazine numbered 
George Sterling, Louis Untermeyer, Alfred Noyes, Joyce Kilmer, 
Sara Teasdale, Madison Cawein, Stephen Phillips, William A. 
Percy, and Christopher Morley. Montrose J. Moses wrote frequently 
about various dramatists and the theater. The contributors of short 
fiction included Homer Croy, Booth Tarkington, Joseph Husband, 
Carl Van Vechten, and Elsie Singmaster. Quiller-Couch’s long tale 
“Aunt Trinidad” ran serially through six numbers of the 1916 Bell- 
man. R. A. Scott-James, O. W. Firkins, and Henry J. Forman sup- 
plied critical prose. 

Probably the miscellaneous interests of the Bellman are visible 
chiefly in the editorials, largely the work of the editor William C. 
Edgar, but occasionally written by Bellows, Randolph Edgar, Stan- 
ley Went, Addison Lewis, and Carroll K. Michener. The range of 
these editorials was wide, and their writers commented lucidly and 
intelligently on politics, literature, economics, the theater, religion, 
and finance. For example, volume 13 of the Bellman, published 
from July to December, 1912, contained ninety-seven editorials, on 
such subjects as Pope and Byron, Wilson’s election to the presidency, 
subsidized theaters, the Southern demagogue Cole Blease, slang, 
the educated man, public libraries, Canadian reciprocity, political 
conditions in Austria and India and the Balkans, felicitations to the 
contemporary periodical Svenska amertkanska posten, and finally 
—and this was thirty-three years ago — “Understanding Japan”! In 
cultural matters the editorial tone was conservative and judicial. 
High standards were maintained, and qualities such as sobriety, 
sanity, and order were deemed more important than originality and 
innovation. Politically the Bellman stood perhaps a little left of cen- 
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ter, although it grew increasingly conservative toward the end. In 
many of the early issues the editor carried on a private war with the 
Minneapolis Tribune, badgering that “organ of the Worst People” 
(as he baptized it) for its stand on municipal taxation and its general 
obstructionism. Subsequently Edgar focused less on local than on 
national politics, and in 1907 it is pleasantly familiar to find the 
Bellman campaigning for a third term for President Roosevelt — 
T.R., not F.D.R. 

For thirteen years the Bellman proved that it was possible to 
edit profitably in an inland city an intelligent journal of comment 
and discussion. But by 1919 Edgar found that the struggle to per- 
petuate the magazine was personally too costly and that he had 
acquired other responsibilities which demanded his time and energy. 
Consequently, he determined to stop publication. In his valedictory 
editorial he spoke proudly of his periodical’s thirteen-year existence 
during which there had been “no compromise with principle for 
the sake of profit or expediency.” The Bellman, he averred, had 
reflected his personal views on many subjects and had become an 
intimate part of his life. He had considered selling it, but decided 
negatively. “Rather than permit The Bellman to pass into other 
hands and possibly, in course of time, suffer deterioration, my asso- 
ciates and I prefer that the publication be discontinued,” Edgar 
wrote. “It has no liabilities and its assets are ample to reimburse 
its stockholders for their investment.” *” 

In an article in the same issue Edgar gave some interesting com- 
ments about the magazine’s economy. During its life, he claimed, 
some forty-three thousand unsolicited manuscripts were consid- 
ered, seven thousand of which arrived during the preparation of 
the final volume. Of an average of sixty-five such manuscripts sub- 
mitted weekly, two were used and sixty-three were rejected. During 
its thirteen years of life the Bellman earned $457,000 from advertising 
and subscriptions, and its total expenses reached $427,000, of which 
$95,000 went to contributors on the regular staff. The editor de- 
clared that the original capital stock had been set at $25,000, a figure 


® Bellman, 26:706 (June 28, 1919): 
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later raised to $50,000, this amount proving ample. From these 
figures Edgar concluded that by hard work, business intelligence, 
and patience, it was possible to publish at a profit a weekly illus- 
trated periodical of good quality.” 

Perhaps the best epitaph for the Bellman is not the editor’s fare- 
well but the final contribution of Richard Burton. In a familiar 
essay dealing with the demise of the periodical to which he had 
given so much, Burton pointed out its consistent advocacy of truth 
(veritas nos liberavit), idealism, righteousness, high standards. “This 
has no doubt made him [ The Bellman himself | seem old-fashioned 
to some, for another reason than his quaint eighteenth century 
garb. But those standards have been such as to give him a welcome 
place on countless reading tables of men and women who still cher- 
ish the notion that law and order and decency, reserve in art and 
the inherited traditions which make for a belief in the higher things 
of our national living, are still vital and to be cherished.”*’ 

As one glances back over the handful of literary magazines 
which flourished briefly in Minnesota before the First World War, 
one notices of course their limitations and their dullness but also 
the definite progress they collectively showed. Excluding certain edi- 
torial biases which dedicated, for example, the Busy West to feminism 
and domesticity, the Minnesota Monthly to the collecting and re- 
cording of historical data, and Kennedy’s Own to education, the 
reader can observe an improvement in the selection and variety of 
material, in the clearness of presentation, and in the tone and qual- 
ity of the writing. Gradually the pompous dignity of the early jour- 
nals disappeared, to be replaced by the ease and grace and lucidity 
which always characterize good writing. Tribute should also be paid 
to the format of at least two of the magazines. The Literary North- 
west and the Bellman were both well printed and handsomely illus- 
trated; their typography and their illustrations would do credit to 
any modern periodical; and their paper was certainly better than 
that to which we are currently accustomed. 

Since the Bellman became defunct, Minnesota has had neither a 


” Bellman, 26:706 (June 28, 1919). 
* Bellman, 26:709 (June 28, 1919). 
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literary magazine nor a journal of comment on cultural matters 
peculiarly its own. The usual “little” magazines have arisen and 
have succumbed in monotonous succession, but no editor as shrewd 
and as competent as William C. Edgar has come to guarantee pros- 
perity. Such journals as have proved vigorous and long-lived, like 
the Commercial West, The Northwestern Miller, and Northwest 
Life, have subordinated literature to other interests. Modern pub- 
lishing conditions increasingly demand an enormous capital invest- 
ment and usually the establishment of a magazine in a large city; 
thus today there seems small chance of founding a literary periodi- 
cal which will not only serve Minnesota and the Northwest but 
will appeal widely as well. Yet the conspicuous success of The Vir- 
ginia Quarterly Review and The Southwest Review suggests that 
the establishment of a Northwestern regional magazine of high 
literary quality is not vaguely utopian. Many an older citizen of 
Minnesota would like to have a new Bellman ring his bell once 
more. 








The Prehistoric Indians of Minnesota 


The Headwaters Lakes Aspect’ 
Lloyd A. Wilford 


Tue First prehistoric village site that Dr. A. E. Jenks and the author 
studied in Minnesota is located in Hines Township, Beltrami 
County, at the southeastern corner of the southwestern bay of 
Blackduck Lake. The existence of the village site was reported to 
the University of Minnesota by Mr. William Schocker of Hines, 
the owner of the property, who in 1929 had plowed up much pot- 
tery, a copper spearhead, human bones, and other objects. The in- 
vestigation was made in August, 1932. 

A sharp bluff rises at the northern side of the village site, and be- 
tween the foot of the bluff and the newly plowed land was a narrow 
strip of undisturbed land. Digging in this area disclosed at a depth 
of eight to twelve inches a gravel subsoil above which was a habita- 
tion level extending upward to from four to six inches below the 
surface, with black topsoil and sod above it. Typical village debris, 
consisting of ashes and charcoal, potsherds, stone artifacts and chips, 
and animal and fish bones, was present, sturgeon bones being espe- 
cially numerous. 

There were many fireplaces. The most interesting were three in 
a line about ten feet apart, each of which was merely a hollowed-out 
place dug down into the gravel and filled with wood ashes. Each had a 
badly crushed cooking vessel on top of the ashes. Two of these ves- 
sels were nearly complete, so it was possible to restore them, though 
each was broken into more than four hundred sherds. A fourth fire- 
place, wide and shallow, had four post holes near it, two at each 
end, in which it is believed were sunk the upright sticks that sup- 


* This is the second of a series of articles on the cultures of Minnesota’s prehistoric 
peoples contributed to this magazine by Dr. Wilford. The first article in the series, 
dealing with “The Mille Lacs Aspect,” appears ante, 25:329—341; a general introduction, 
in which the author explains the classification of the cultures to be discussed in later 
articles, is published ante, 25:153-157. Ed. 
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ported a crossbar over the fire. A large pile of rocks, flattened down 
and covered with ash, was apparently only another fire hearth, as 
nothing significant was found beneath it or associated with it. 

Mr. Schocker reported that before he plowed the site there had 
been a low ridge beginning fifteen feet south of the area that was 
excavated. In pulling out stumps on this ridge and in plowing across 
it he had uncovered human bones. The investigators therefore dug 
in the area where the ridge had been and found three disturbed 
skeletons and a fourth that was undisturbed. They were buried in 
shallow pits from eighteen to twenty-one inches below the existing 
surface. Two had been so much disturbed that the manner of burial 
could not be determined, but the others were definitely primary 
burials, with the leg bones fully flexed on the ribs. One lay on its 
back with the shoulders elevated; the other was in a sitting or semi- 
sitting position. 

More than nine thousand potsherds were found on the site. 
A study of them and of the two restored vessels indicates that all the 
vessels used in the former village had round bases, rounded bodies 
without definite shoulders, and wide mouths. A few apparently were 
but slightly constricted above the line of maximum diameter and 
terminated in very wide mouths with no throats or necks. But most 
of them had definitely constricted upper bodies and short necks 
which met the upper body at a distinct angle. The necks were com- 
monly vertical, though some flared outward from the throats and 
terminated in flat lips, usually thickened at the outer edge. 

The decoration of the body area of the Blackduck vessels is much 
like that of the Aquipaguetin sherds, with one exception.” Nine per 
cent of the body sherds bear impressions of woven nets, which have 
fine meshes, with knots or nodes at each point of crossing of warp 
and woof. This type of decoration is infrequent in the Mille Lacs 
aspect sherds. Other body sherds found at Blackduck Lake have 
plain surfaces and cord-wrapped paddle impressions. 

A striking difference is found in the decoration of the rim sherds 
of the two aspects. Roulette impressions are virtually absent at 


* For descriptions of the sherds from the Aquipaguetin site, as well as pictures of 
some of them, see ante, 25:330-333. 
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Blackduck Lake, though they were important decorative devices at 
the Aquipaguetin site. Only four sherds so decorated were found 
at Blackduck Lake, and these probably originated in the Mille Lacs 
area. Cord-wrapped stick impressions are more frequent than at 
Aquipaguetin, and much more uniform in character. The stamp is 
more deeply impressed, so that the impression of the central element 
is clear; the cords are more closely wound; and the lines, especially 
the short oblique ones, are closer together. Punctate impressions are 
used more often than in Mille Lacs sherds, and are always on the 
exterior, so there are no external bosses as in some Mille Lacs pot- 
tery.’ The punctate impressions vary in shape and depth, as in the 
Aquipaguetin sherds. 

The decorative impressions on rim sherds were placed on a sur- 
face that had first been smoothed, or over cord-wrapped paddle or 
net impressions, or over a surface that had first been marked with 
fine, closely spaced vertical lines. The latter are known as brush 
markings, since they appear to have been made by a fine brush. The 
last type of background was not found at the Aquipaguetin site, 
but it was found on almost half of all decorated rim sherds un- 
earthed at Blackduck Lake. 

It would be difficult to point to any one of the Mille Lacs aspect 
rim sherds as typical or characteristic, but this is not true of Black- 
duck pottery. The characteristic Blackduck rim has a flat lip, 
thickened on the exterior, with closely spaced impressions of a 
cord-wrapped stick across it. Along the overhang, immediately be- 
low the outer edge of the lip, is a band of short oblique lines made 
with a cord-wrapped stick or a row of punctates. Beiow this the 
neck of the vessel is covered with vertical brush lines, over which 
are bands of short oblique or horizontal lines made with cord- 
wrapped sticks, which either encircle the vessel or are vertically 
aligned in short lengths to produce a panel effect. Horizontal rows 
of punctates border the lines or bands of cord-wrapped stick impres- 
sions, or they are placed between them. The characteristic Black- 


* At the Malmo site of the Mille Lacs aspect, external bosses were found on nearly 
half of the rim sherds. 
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duck rim, as indicated by the sherds, is more pleasingly decorated 
than any others of the Woodland pattern known to the writer. 

Artifacts of stone were not plentiful at the Blackduck site. Only 
one complete arrowhead was found —a small triangular point with 
one notch on each side. Other objects of chipped stone discovered 
are a drill, eleven scrapers, and four knives. Among the latter is an 
unusual specimen of slate. One of its long edges, which is straight 
and thick, forms the back. The opposite edge is longer and is convex 
with a finely chipped bevel on one face and some retouching on 
the opposite face. There are roughly chipped hollows on each face 
as though for thumb and finger holds. The knife resembles the 
so-called woman’s knife or “ulo” of the Eskimo. A short tubular 
pipe of schist and three polishing or abrading pebbles were the only 
objects of ground stone discovered at Blackduck Lake. 

Objects made of bones and antlers were more plentiful. They 
include the tips of three unilaterally barbed harpoons, three bone 
awls, two antler tip flakers, and a third flaker made by grinding the 
tip of a bear’s cuspid. Three long bones with rounded ends may 
have been used in dressing skins. A beaver’s incisor had been cut 
diagonally downward across the labial surface to terminate in a 
sharp point. An antler tip two and three-fourths inches long had 
been hollowed out at the base to a depth of an inch and sharpened 
at the tip to form a projectile point. The two latter objects are com- 
mon in the culture of the Rainy River aspect and may be intrusive 
at Blackduck. 

Another important site of the Headwaters Lakes aspect is a 
mound on the property of Mr. William Osufsen of Spring Lake in 
Itasca County. It is situated at the point where the Bowstring River 
enters Rice Lake about half a mile northwest of the outlet of Sand 
Lake. At the mound site a rather level elevated terrace slopes 
steeply to the river on the south, and less steeply to the lake on the 
west. The mound is elliptical in shape, with its long axis extending 
east and west. It was built at the southeast corner of the terrace with 
its northeast quadrant on the level and the balance on the sloping 
shoulders of the terrace. Because the sides of the mound merged 
with the shoulders of the terrace on the south and west, the edge 
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was not defined and the exact length and width could not be deter- 
mined by surface observation. The highest point of the mound, its 
apparent center, was only two and three-fourths feet above the ter- 
race level at the eastern edge. The only notable disturbance was a 
depression a little to the north of the center, where a pit had been 
dug for use as a duck blind. 

The mound was studied in 1938. An elliptical area thirty-eight 
feet long and twenty-six feet wide, centered on its highest point 
and including all its higher portions, was staked off for excavation. 
The dirt was very rich in potsherds and refuse animal bones, indi- 
cating that much of it had been taken from a habitation site. 

The most interesting feature of the mound consisted of burials. 
Seven skeletons were found in circular pits, all less than four feet 
deep, dug below the original ground level before the mound was 
built. They were excavated in the yellow sandy subsoil. Each con- 
tained a single skeleton placed in a fully flexed sitting position. Two 
were accompanied by very small complete pottery vessels; with a 
third was a pair of short bone awls made of ulnae; and a fourth 
was entirely covered with a sheet of birch bark. The pit burials 
were all in the western half of the mound, where the original ground 
level sloped to the southwest. 

The original ground level showed clear evidence of having been 
used as a habitation site. An elongated fire hearth was found imme- 
diately west of the center stake, and a circular one in the west end 
of the excavation. Village debris was everywhere much richer on 
and immediately above the ground level than in the higher parts 
of the mound. 

Nineteen skeletons found on the ground level had clearly been 
placed there for burial after the pit burials had been made, because 
above three of the pits were later burials at the ground level. 
Eleven of the skeletons represented primary burials with the bodies 
fully flexed and an original sitting position indicated. The bones 
of three individuals represented secondary burials. Four skeletons 
had been so disturbed that the exact position of burial could not 
be determined, but they had been interred as primary burials. One 
skeleton had been so disturbed by a later burial immediately above 
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it that the manner of burial could not be determined. A twentieth 
burial on this level consisted of charred bones that had been cre- 
mated elsewhere and placed between two of the primary burials. 
Small mortuary pots were associated with two skeletons, and red 


ochre and birch bark with some. 








A 








SKELETON IN Sitrinc PosirIon Founp IN THE OsuFsEN Mounp 


In the mound fill, above the skeletons on the ground level, were 
eighteen more skeletons, making a total of forty-five in the mound 
and the pits beneath it. Two were definitely secondary burials. 
They were a part of a multiple burial in which two skeletons, 
clearly primary burials and close to each other, were accompanied 
by the bones of at least two individuals in no anatomical order. The 
remainder of the skeletons were interred as primary burials with a 
sitting or semi-sitting position indicated as the original position, 
though many had slumped backward, and the skulls had fallen 
forward, as the tissues had decomposed. These upper burials were 
less disturbed than those on the ground level. In several instances 
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the latter had been disturbed by the interment of bodies immediately 
above them, suggesting that the upper level bodies were intruded 
into an already existing mound covering bodies on the ground level. 
Small mortuary vessels accompanied three of the burials. One of 
them very nearly duplicated a vessel associated with a pit burial. 
Under one of the vessels was a flint knife. Three harpoons were 
found between two of the skeletons. Associated with one burial 
were four tubular beads of native copper wrapped around moose 
hair. In some instances red and yellow ochre had been placed 
around the bodies. Under several of the skeletons were found sheets 
of birch bark. 

A very different type of burial was found at the center of the 
mound, but since the duck blind had been dug there, the skeleton 
was so badly disturbed that the type of burial and the original posi- 
tion of the body could not be determined. It was buried recently 
enough so that a large lock of black hair was present. Accompany- 
ing the burial were a bracelet of alloyed copper, a large ring or loop 
of pure native copper with a section of loom-woven cloth wrapped 
around it, an iron ax, an iron box the size and shape of a snuff box 
encased in leather, and a number of glass beads. Obviously this was 
an intrusive burial, interred by a people of the historic period in 
close contact with Europeans. It can safely be ascribed to the Chip- 
pewa, who still live in the area and are known to have occasionally 
buried their dead in prehistoric mounds. 

Buried in the Osufsen mound were thirty-two adults, six adoles- 
cents, six children, and an infant. The small number of children is 
noteworthy, for in most of the burial places of primitive peoples 
they are present in a much higher proportion. A total of 5,593 pot- 
sherds was recovered in the digging. These are so nearly identical 
with the sherds from the Blackduck village site that a description is 
unnecessary. They prove a very close relationship between the 
people who built the mound and those who inhabited the village site. 
The manner of burial in the two sites is also essentially similar. 

The seven complete vessels found at the Osufsen site are all 
small mortuary vessels, whereas those at the Blackduck site are 
large cooking pots. The two types differ in respects other than size. 
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The mortuary vessels are less uniform in shape than the cooking pots, 
since the former show greater variation in the proportion of height to 
width and in the constriction of the upper body. The height of one 
vessel exceeds its breadth. Another, with no constriction of the upper 
body, has the form of a deep bowl. The lips are not thickened or are 
only slightly thickened, and only two have cord-wrapped stick 
markings across the lips. The bodies of all are marked with the 
cord-wrapped paddle, but none has the vertical neck markings char- 
acteristic of the sherds from Blackduck Lake. Cord-wrapped stick 
and punctate markings decorate the neck areas, but the latter are 
more common than the former, and one vessel has incised lines. Of 
two vessels with no special decoration on the neck, one has only 
cord-wrapped paddle markings, and the other has this area smoothed. 
The mortuary vessels are of special interest, since they differ from 
the cooking pots, broken pieces of which make up most of the pot- 
sherds found at both the Blackduck and Osufsen sites. 

Few artifacts from the Osufsen site were associated with the 
burials. Objects of chipped stone discovered there include ten arrow- 
heads, nine of which are triangular and one stemmed, seven knives, 
four side scrapers, nine end scrapers, and a drill. A flat oval-shaped 
slab of schist, dressed all around its perimeter, is the only object of 
ground stone found on the site. Bone objects unearthed include 
three harpoons, unilaterally barbed and with perforated bases, five 
awls, a whistle made from a section of bird ‘bone dressed at both 
ends, and a problematical object made by cutting an unidentified 
long bone obliquely across and dressing the cut edge. A flake had 
been removed from the end of an antler tip, probably used as a 
flaking tool. The four copper beads previously mentioned are filled 
with moose hair, the hair fibres running lengthwise through the 
tube as though the metal had been wrapped about them. It is likely 
that they were attached to a costume as tinklers. Because the objects 
found with the intrusive Chippewa burial are believed to belong 
to a culture other than that represented in the mound, they are not 
listed herewith. 

Since the potsherds, types of burial, and artifacts of the Black- 
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duck Lake and Osufsen sites are similar, it has been concluded that 
they belong to the same aspect. They are the only pure sites of this 
culture thus far studied by University of Minnesota archaeologists, 
but small collections of potsherds sent to or collected by them from 
certain localities in north central Minnesota are predominantly of 
the Blackduck type. 

Among the sites on which such sherds have been collected are 
four in Cass County. Large numbers of sherds were collected by 
the writer and some companions in a field belonging to Mr. George 
Scott on the east side of Mud Lake, and Mr. David Rose of Be- 
midji found others in Mr. Scott’s garden. A somewhat elevated 
area at the eastern end of the Mud Lake dam was found to be rich 
in sherds, and when a road was built in the vicinity, both historic 
and prehistoric burials were uncovered. Sherds have been collected 
at a village site with mounds at Squaw Point, on the north shore 
of Leech Lake; and many more were found by Mr. Rose at the 
west end of the lake at the inlet of the Kabakona River. 

The late P. D. Winship of Hubbard County assembled an 
archaeological collection that is now preserved by the West Central 
School and Experiment Station at Morris. It includes many sherds 
of the Blackduck type believed to have been gathered at Fish Hook 
Lake, near Mr. Winship’s home in Park Rapids. 

In Clearwater County, sherds of the Blackduck type have been 
gathered at Itasca, Pine, and Lower Red lakes. Jacob V. Brower 
illustrates the Itasca sherds in his Kathio.* Mr. Rose collected those 
found near Gonvick on Pine Lake and near the Red River outlet 
at the west end of Lower Red Lake. He found sherds of the same 
type in Beltrami County at the outlet of Wolf Lake on the west 
bank of the Mississippi and at the east end of Upper Red Lake near 
Waskish. Others were collected in the same county by Miss Eliza- 
beth Shippee at the Knutson dam on the right bank of the Mis- 
sissippi River near Cass Lake. 

Yielding similar sherds in Itasca County have been sites at White 
Oak Point on the east bank of the Mississippi three miles south of 


*See Plate 32. Brower’s work is volume 4 of his Memoirs of Explorations in the 
Basin of the Mississippi (St. Paul, 1901). 
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the village of Deer River, at the outlet of the Bowstring River on 
the north shore of Bowstring Lake and south of the Chippewa 
village of Inger, at the Stangland mound on the Bowstring River 
east of Popple, and at the mouth of the Raven River on the north- 
west side of Lake Winnibigoshish. Sherds from the latter site were 
collected by Mr. Rose. In the waters of Lake Winnibigoshish, 
“many years ago,” George F. Kremer of Grand Rapids found a 
complete pottery vessel almost exactly like the mortuary vessels of 
the Osufsen mound; it has been presented to the University of 
Minnesota by his son, Mr. E. G. Kremer of Minneapolis. Blackduck 
sherds were found in Koochiching County on the east bank of the 
Little Fork River at the point where it empties into the Rainy River. 

It will be noted that the sites on which Blackduck pottery has 
been found are in the north central part of Minnesota, in an area 
near the lakes at the headwaters of the Mississippi River and ex- 
tending northward to the Canadian boundary. From some of the 
sites in this general area potsherds have not been taken in large 
enough quantities to establish a preponderance of the Blackduck 
type. Some small collections from other sites in this area do not 
contain any of the distinctive Blackduck types. In the southern por- 
tion of the territory in which manifestations of the Headwaters 
Lakes aspect are found, it is apparent that there is some overlapping 
with the Mille Lacs aspect. 

The burials of the Headwaters Lakes aspect differ from those 
of the Mille Lacs aspect in that the former are predominantly pri- 
mary while those of the latter are usually secondary. Sites of the 
Mille Lacs aspect are known to vary in the details of pottery deco- 
ration and in the form of the arrowheads. In these two respects 
the Headwaters Lakes aspect is closer to the Aquipaguetin site of 
the Mille Lacs aspect than to the Malmo and Howard Lake sites, 
which are believed to be older. A predominance of triangular arrow- 
heads is characteristic of both the Headwaters Lakes aspect and 
the Aquipaguetin site; and similarities in pottery decorations 
include cord-wrapped paddle markings on the bodies, and cord- 
wrapped stick impressions and punctate markings on the rims. 
Therefore, in trying to distinguish between the pottery of the 
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Headwaters Lakes aspect and that of the late sites of the Mille 
Lacs aspect, the body sherds are of no value, and rim sherds on 
which cord-wrapped stick and punctate impressions only are used 
cannot be distinguished. If roulette markings or bosses or both are 
found to be fairly numerous, the pottery may well be considered 
as of the Mille Lacs aspect; and if the characteristic Blackduck type 
sherds with thickened rims, vertical brush marks, cord-wrapped 
stick impressions, and punctates, or the latter only, are fairly numer- 
ous, the pottery may be assigned to the Headwaters Lakes aspect. 

In an attempt to determine the relationship between the two 
aspects in the southern portion of the area of the Headwaters 
Lakes aspect, two mound sites, one near the outlet of Mud Lake 
and one at White Oak Point, were studied by archaeologists from 
the University of Minnesota. 

The Mud Lake mound is half a mile north of the dam at the 
outlet of Mud Lake, on the west bank of the Leech Lake River. 
The stream is a short one, flowing east from Leech Lake to Mud 
Lake, then north-northeast to the Mississippi. It is broad and slug 
gish, and undoubtedly was important as a route of travel among 
the aborigines. Along its lower course and at Mud Lake are evi- 
dences of the presence of peoples responsible for both the Mille 
Lacs and Headwaters Lakes cultures, as well as the historic 
Chippewa. 

Mud Lake mound is one of a group of three small, low mounds, 
all of which had been previously dug into, but the one excavated 
seemed to have been the least damaged. At the center was an old 
rectangular excavation extending ten feet north and south for a 
width of four and a half feet. It had been filled in, and it contained 
human bones obviously thrown about by the excavators. In the 
undisturbed area at the western side of the old excavation were 
found two bundle burials, the lowest bones of which were eleven 
inches above the original ground level. The bones were in a very 
poor state of preservation. South and west of the bundle burials, at 
the edge of the later excavation, were two primary burials. The 
skeletons were fully flexed, with the knees pointing upward, sug- 
gesting an original sitting position. They were much better pre- 
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served than the bones of the secondary burials. It was concluded 
that the mound was originally built to cover the secondary burials 
near the center, and that later the primary burials were intruded 
at the southwest side. The latter were believed to be burials of the 
Headwaters Lakes people, since the burial position was typical of 
that culture and they are known to have lived in the area. 

A hundred and eighteen body sherds, two-thirds of which are 
plain, were found in the Mud Lake mound. Of the thirty-eight rim 
sherds, not one is a typical Blackduck sherd. Roulette markings, 
push-and-pull bands, incised lines, cord-wrapped stick impressions, 
and punctates, all of which are present, indicate without any doubt 
that the sherds are related to those of the older Mille Lacs aspect 
sites, such as Malmo. The conclusion was reached that a people of 
the older Mille Lacs cultures had a habitation site at this point and 
built the mound, and that later, people of the Headwaters Lakes 
aspect, who had an extensive village site on Scott’s farm three miles 
to the south, intruded the two primary burials into the mound. 

At White Oak Point in Itasca County two mounds were exca- 
vated in August, 1940, by archaeologists from the University of 
Minnesota assisted by workers engaged in a WPA project. The 
point, which consists of a level terrace well elevated above the Mis- 
sissippi in an area that otherwise is low and marshy, provides the 
only good camping spot for several miles along the river in the 
vicinity. Thus it was a landmark familiar to early travelers, who 
noted the presence of a circular mound at its southern end. They 
failed, however, to note three less conspicuous mounds below the 
terrace on the flood plain of the river. Although they lack sym- 
metry of form and probably were not considered to be tumuli, the 
investigation of 1940 proved them to be true burial mounds. The 
mound on the terrace and one of those on the flood plain were 
excavated.° 

The first mound had been much disturbed by modern white 
men, and some of the skeletons buried in it had been disturbed 


®° The excavations were conducted with the kind permission of the present owner of 
the property, Mrs. Mary A. Craig of Grand Rapids. Some early references to the mound 
on the point are cited by N. H. Winchell in his Aborigines of Minnesota, 376 (St. Paul, 
1911). 
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by later interments. Nineteen skeletons were discovered. Six of 
them, the remains of two young adult females, three children, and 
a fetus, were buried in three shallow pits. They were primary 
burials, two apparently in an original sitting position and a third 
fully flexed on the side. The skeletons of three of the children were 
too badly disintegrated to determine the original position. Eleven 
bodies were buried on or very close to the original surface of the 
topsoil, and two others were a little above that level. Much disturb- 
ance of these skeletons obscured the original form of burial, but a 
primary flexed burial was indicated in every case where the remains 
were sufficiently preserved to determine the original position, which 
in most cases probably was sitting or semi-sitting. No artifacts were 
directly associated with the burials. 

A total of 1,743 sherds was recovered. Of these 1,493 were body 
sherds, of which sixty-one per cent have cord-wrapped paddle mark- 
ings, twenty-two per cent have net or textile markings, and seventeen 
per cent are plain. Sixteen per cent of the rim sherds are typical 
Blackduck sherds, and it is estimated that from a fourth to a third 
of the rim sherds may be classed as belonging to the Headwaters 
Lakes aspect. The remaining sherds are of the Mille Lacs aspect, 
having such non-Blackduck features as roulette markings and 
bosses. They are intermediate in type between the Malmo and 
Aquipaguetin sherds. Only fourteen artifacts were found. They in- 
clude six arrowheads, of which two are stemmed and four are tri- 
angular, two of the latter having side notches. 

Because primary burials predominate, it has been concluded that 
the mound was constructed by people of the Headwaters Lakes 
aspect. The earth of which the mound was built contained sherds 
ascribed to peoples of both the Mille Lacs and Headwaters Lakes 
aspects, indicating that the former had preceded the latter in occu- 
pying the terrace as a village or camp site. This sequence is the same 
as that exhibited in the Mud Lake mound. 

The mound on the flood plain was very different from that on 
the terrace at White Oak Point. Eleven skeletons found in the for- 
mer mound were in two distinct groups—one at the northern and 
the other at the southern end. In the northern group was a multiple 
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burial in a single, shallow, circular pit, which contained the partial 
skeletons of two adult males and one adult female interred as sec- 
ondary burials. With them were the skeletons of two children in- 
terred as primary burials in fully flexed positions. Outside the pit 
was the complete skeleton of an old male, who had been buried 
lying on his back with arms and legs extended and his head near 
the edge of the pit. Nearby was a fragmentary skeleton, which was 
too scattered and had too many bones missing to make it possible to 
determine whether it was interred as a secondary or a primary burial. 
In either case it probably was disturbed by the excavation of the 
pit or the placement of the extended burial. Associated with the 
scattered burial were a portion of the skull and part of a femur of 
a large mammal, probably a moose or a bison. These had been en- 
closed in birch bark. 

The southern group, like the northern, had a circular burial pit 
containing a single skeleton, the primary burial of an old male 
who had been placed on his back with the body very tightly flexed. 
West of the pit was the fully extended skeleton of an old female 
who had been laid on her back; obviously this was a primary burial. 
Immediately north of the latter were two more burials. One con- 
sisted of the long bones and scapula of the left side of an adolescent, 
including several bones of the left hand and foot, with most of the 
bones in proper anatomical articulation. This was judged to be a 
disturbed primary burial. The other burial produced a group of 
scapulae and arm bones belonging to at least three individuals. Some 
of the arm bones were in correct anatomical articulation, from which 
it was concluded that they represented partial secondary burials 
deposited before complete dissociation of some of the bones had 
taken place. The bones of the skeletons found in the mound on the 
flood plain were in a far better state of preservation and gave every 
indication of being considerably more recent than those of the 
terrace mound. 

The wide variety of types of burial in the second White Oak 
mound is very unusual and does not point to either the Mille Lacs 
or the Headwaters Lakes aspect. Full-length burials are unknown 
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to either, though they are common among the Chippewa, who have 
lived in this area for about two hundred years. But the absence of 
any objects of European derivation with the full-length burials is 
strong evidence that they probably are not of Chippewa origin. The 
pottery found is more revealing, for not a single rim sherd of the 
typical Blackduck variety is present among the eighty-four recov- 
ered. These sherds are clearly of the Mille Lacs aspect, exhibiting 
closer relationships to the Aquipaguetin than to the earlier Malmo 
sherds. The only arrowhead found in the mound is triangular, 
also a trait of the later Mille Lacs sites. The evidence uncovered by 
excavating the White Oak Point and Mud Lake mounds, situated 
only about eight miles apart, suggests that a people of the Mille 
Lacs aspect, representing an intermediate position between the 
earlier Malmo culture and the later Aquipaguetin culture, had a 
camp site at White Oak Point, and built the Mud Lake mound; 
that they were followed by people of the Headwaters Lakes aspect 
who built the terrace mound at White Oak Point and intruded two 
of their dead relatives into the Mud Lake mound; and that they in 
turn were succeeded by a later group of Mille Lacs aspect people 
who built the mound on the flood plain at White Oak Point. 

The presence of Blackduck type sherds on the Rainy River at 
the mouth of the Little Fork has been mentioned. Mounds of the 
Rainy River aspect have been noted all along the Rainy River, so 
it is evident that peoples of both cultures occupied the Rainy River 
area. A discussion of the relationships between the two cultures will 
be presented in a report on the Rainy River aspect to appear in a 
future issue of this magazine. It may be noted here, however, that 
adequate evidence exists to prove that the Rainy River aspect preceded 
the Headwaters Lakes aspect. 

The Headwaters Lakes culture has in general an appearance of 
being relatively late. In the southern portion of the area of its occur- 
rence it is later than the older manifestations of the Mille Lacs aspect, 
but it is succeeded by later manifestations of that aspect. In the 
northern portion of its area in Minnesota it is definitely later than 
manifestations of the Rainy River culture. There are three possible 
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explanations of these phenomena. The Headwaters Lakes culture 
may have originated among people in the area north of the Missis- 
sippi River and south of the Rainy River who temporarily displaced 
the Mille Lacs people along the upper Mississippi and later with- 
drew to the north. Or it may be the culture of a group that moved 
to the upper Mississippi from the east or southeast, temporarily 
crowding out the Mille Lacs people before moving farther north- 
ward. Finally, the Headwaters Lakes aspect may represent a cul- 
ture which evolved from the older type of Mille Lacs culture, as rep- 
resented by Malmo manifestations, in the same manner and at the 
same time as the Aquipaguetin manifestations evolved from the 
earlier Mille Lacs types. 

The pottery of Aquipaguetin and that of Blackduck Lake have 
several features in common, and both differ from Malmo pottery. In 
the two former cultures most of the body sherds have cord-wrapped 
paddle markings, whereas Malmo body sherds are usually plain. In 
Aquipaguetin and Blackduck pottery, cord-wrapped stick markings 
in rim decorations occur more frequently than at Malmo, and in- 
cised lines, bosses, and push-and-pull stamps are much less frequent. 
If Blackduck pottery does represent an evolution from the older 
Mille Lacs type, it has evolved farther than the Aquipaguetin pot- 
tery, for it has dropped roulette, introduced vertical brush markings, 
and has a high frequency of thickened lips. 

If the Headwaters Lakes culture is as late as it appears to be, the 
people responsible for it may in all likelihood be known historically. 
Although the writer has not definitely established a contact between 
the prehistoric Headwaters Lakes culture and that of any known 
historic tribe, in the light of facts now available he believes the 
Assiniboin to be the historically known tribe most likely to have 
created the culture. He agrees with the statement of David I. Bush- 
nell, Jr.. who writes: “It is quite evident the Assiniboin, about the 
first years of the seventeenth century, moved northward from the 
densely forested region surrounding the headwaters of the Missis- 
sippi, where they had formed a division of the Yanktonai, to the 
vicinity of the Lake of the Woods and beyond, where they soon 
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became allied with the Cree. They continued to move northward 
and westward, and by the close of the century were living in the 
region about Lake Winnipeg.”*® The known movements of the 
Assiniboin from the headwaters of the Mississippi to the Lake of the 
Woods correspond with the distribution of the Headwaters Lakes 
aspect in Minnesota. 

Granting that the Mille Lacs aspect is a manifestation of the 
Sioux tribes, similarities between Sioux and Assiniboin pottery 
would be expected, and such is the case. One of the great differences 
between the two aspects is found in the manner of burial, the 
Mille Lacs aspect burials being predominantly secondary, and the 
Headwaters Lakes predominantly primary and often in a sitting 
position. Could it be expected that the Assiniboin, originally a 
Sioux tribe, would have so changed their burial practices? It is 
known that they did, for one of the earliest accounts of Assiniboin 
burials, recorded by Alexander Henry, the elder, in 1775, reveals 
that burial was made in a grave “of a circular form, about five feet 
deep and lined with bark of the birch, or some other tree, or with 
skins. A seat is prepared,” he continues, “and the body is placed in 
a sitting posture with supporters on either side.” According to 
Henry, the Assiniboin considered it a serious duty to place dishes 
of food at the grave “for the use of the dead, on the journey to the 
land of souls” ‘—a practice that might account for the mortuary 
bowls found in the graves of people of the Headwaters Lakes 
aspect. In view of known evidence, it is possible that the Headwaters 
Lakes aspect represents the culture of the Assiniboin in the seven- 
teenth century. 


* David I. Bushnell, Jr., Burials of the Algonquian, Siouan and Caddoan Tribes 
West of the Mississippi, 42 (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletins, 83 — Washing- 
ton, 1927). 

* Quoted by Bushnell, in Burials of the Algonquian, Siouan and Caddoan Tribes, 
42, 43. 








Minnesota History and the Schools 


AN EIGHTH-GRADE PROJECT AT 
WATERVILLE 


Sadie M. Rosenau 


THE scHOOL YEAR of 1944-45 saw the eighth-grade pupils in the 
Waterville Public Schools interviewing pioneers, browsing among 
files of local papers that had been accumulated through the years, 
and searching about in the school and public libraries for materials 
of interest about the history of the locality. For they planned to 
write a history of Waterville, deciding in November that their arti- 
cles on the subject should be ready for final arrangement and typing 
by early spring. 

The preparation of a booklet about the history of Waterville was 
an eighth-grade social studies class project conducted under the 
writer's direction. Discussions had frequently turned to questions 
on the development of the local community. This led to the sugges- 
tion that the pupils might enjoy writing a history of the community. 
They enthusiastically assented. They were led to think over the 
means for accomplishing such an end. The project was foremost in 
their minds when they came to class the next day. They asked many 
questions about the preparation of a history and what to write on. 

The making of a general outline for the contents of the book 
was the first step. Pupils suggested what to include, and their sug- 
gestions were placed on the blackboard. They decided upon the 
following subjects to be included in a table of contents: the founding 
of Waterville, schools and churches, transportation, communication 
and public utilities, business enterprises, organizations, biography, 
and miscellany. The headings chosen indicated a topical rather than 
a chronological approach to the subject. It was decided that, in order 
to avoid repetition and make their booklet worthwhile, the pupils 
would form as many groups as there were topics, each responsible 
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for a section of the booklet. Each group or committee selected its 
chairman and began to plan its work. 

The project was not a part of the regular class work and there 
was nothing compulsory about it. Each pupil was expected to be 
responsible for the article he volunteered to write. When the need 
arose class time was used for discussions and suggestions about the 
arrangement of materials, the taking of interviews, the best places 
to locate materials, and the like. Available literature was assembled 
in the classroom, where committees reported on their progress and 
pupils shared information. The methods of taking notes and the 
manner in which articles should be developed were discussed. Stress 
was placed on the importance of accuracy, since history is based on 
fact, and the pupils were instructed to state their sources of informa- 
tion. As a result it was relatively easy to check on the authenticity 
of the information gathered. 

Sometimes pupils made comments on interviews. One boy re- 
ported that he had interviewed a woman whose husband began a 
small furniture factory and store at Waterville in the 1870's. A bed- 
room suite that he had made in 1876 of native walnut and carved 
with a jackknife was on display in October, 1945, in a local furniture 
store operated by his son. 

Since some of the pupils had visited museums, they were able to 
discuss the value of articles found in such places as sources for his- 
torical information, as well as the need for the preservation of similar 
materials. The Historical Building at St. Paul and the establishment 
of the Minnesota Historical Society were mentioned. Attention was 
called to some items of historical value in Waterville, such as a 
photograph of the community in 1884 now to be seen in a local photog- 
rapher’s studio. 

As the work progressed, the pupils found it necessary to divide 
their topics into subtopics. At times, they felt that they lacked suffi- 
cient information for an entire article. Problems arose when they 
tried to determine the reliability of their information, especially 
when they attempted to date various events. 

Waterville is about seventy-five miles south of Minneapolis. Lo- 
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cated at a point where the Cannon River connects two beautiful 
lakes several miles in length, it was a natural spot for the develop- 
ment of a community, with a supply of water and fish in the decidu- 
ous tree area. The needs of the first settlers who went there in 1855 
may be likened to those of the pioneers who migrated to the North- 
west Territory. The founders of Waterville established a school 
and a post office in 1857, and they soon organized churches. The 
Waterville settlers, like those of the Northwest Territory, needed 
transportation facilities to market their produce. There were no 
railroads west of the Mississippi in 1857. The nearest market for the 
Waterville pioneers was at Hastings, which was reached by ox 
team by way of Faribault. The settlers tried to interest the territorial 
legislature in improving the Cannon River between Waterville and 
Red Wing, thereby opening an outlet to the Mississippi. Members 
of the class began to understand the relationship that transportation 
bears to production and marketing when they learned of the sudden 
growth of Waterville in the late 1870's and the early 1880's, follow- 
ing the completion of its first railroad in 1877. One pupil who was 
working on biographies interviewed a daughter of a settler who 
arrived in 1857. She saw a number of interesting items collected 
through the years and reported on them to the entire class. 

When completed, the articles prepared by the eight-graders were 
arranged in appropriate order and typed. They were then bound, 
with an introduction, a table of contents, and a bibliography, in a 
booklet of forty-nine pages entitled the “History of Waterville.” 
Copies were placed in the school library, the public library, and the 
library of the Minnesota Historical Society. Thus others may enjoy 
and profit from the work of these eighth-grade authors. 

Another interesting local history project was developed under 
the writer’s direction in the seventh and eighth grades at Gaylord 
in 1941-42, when a booklet on the growth of that community was pre- 
pared. In the same school at another time the seventh-grade class 
prepared a panorama as a means of reviewing Minnesota history. 
The class was made up largely of boys who enjoyed working with 
their hands. Some of them made miniature wood carvings repre- 
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senting such frontier articles as a scythe, a cradle, a plow, an ox 
yoke, a Red River cart, and a covered wagon. Such projects gave 
the pupils opportunities to organize and evaluate materials, as well 
as an understanding of community history and an appreciation of 
their heritage. Their co-operation with one another, furthermore, 
gave them practical experience in citizenship and democracy, since 
it called for both leaders and followers. 

The Waterville project gave the pupils an understanding of the 
difficulties of pioneer life and the problems involved in the develop- 
ment of the community. They learned how people made adjust- 
ments to satisfy their wants and needs in an undeveloped country 
by organizing a local government, establishing a school, founding 
churches, and beginning business enterprises. The relationship of 
the community to the nation and the state was illustrated by the 
need for a post office and for transportation facilities, especially a 
railroad. History became associated with living people when the 
pupils learned that some of their number were descended from 
pioneers or that they knew people who arrived in the 1860's or 
1870's. The interest aroused by the study of the community’s past 
carried over into the pupils’ regular class work, created a desire to 
read about state and national history, and increased their interest in 
the present. 











Roll of Members of the Minnesota 
Historical Society 


On Ocroser 29, 1945, the following 1,599 individuals and institutions 
were enrolled as members of the Minnesota Historical Society or as 
subscribers to its publications. The membership list includes 1 honor- 
ary, 18 corresponding, 254 institutional, and 1,326 active members. 
The latter are further classified as 586 life, 16 sustaining, and 724 
annual members. On the present list, the types of membership are 
indicated by the following symbols: (A) for annual, (C) for corre- 
sponding, (H) for honorary, (I) for institutional, (L) for life, and 
(S) for sustaining. 

The arrangement of the list is by counties and communities for 
Minnesota; after that are listed other states and foreign countries in 
which members reside, followed by their names and places of resi- 
dence. Under each community, state, or nation, individuals and in- 
stitutions are listed alphabetically. It is interesting to observe that 
the members here listed reside in 80 of Minnesota’s 87 counties, in 
39 other states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and 4 foreign coun- 
tries. In only 7 Minnesota counties — Benton, Grant, Kanabec, Lake 
of the Woods, Le Sueur, Sherburne, and Wilkin — does the society 
lack members entirely. The society has members in every state of 
the Union except Arkansas, Delaware, Idaho, Maine, Mississippi, 
Nevada, Utah, and Virginia. The states, other than Minnesota, in 
which the society has the largest numbers of members are Calli- 
fornia with 27, New York with 24, and Illinois with 22. 

The members resident in Minnesota — 1,372 in all—amount to 
4.9 for each ten thousand of population as recorded in the census of 
1940. Ramsey County has the highest proportion of members to 
population, 13.3 for each ten thousand. Washington comes next with 
7.9, and it is followed by Hennepin with 7.6, Olmsted with 7.0, and 
St. Louis with 3.9. The society has 434 members in Hennepin County, 
411 in Ramsey, 82 in St. Louis, 30 in Olmsted, and 21 in Washington. 
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Membership is open to all who are interested in Minnesota and its 
history. Anyone can become an active member by paying the first 
installment of dues. Annual members pay $3.00 a year, sustaining 
members $10.00 a year, and the life membership fee is $50.00. Any- 
one who has paid dues as a sustaining member for six successive years 
or as an annual member for twenty successive years is enrolled as a 
life member. The contribution of $1,000.00 or more to the permanent 
fund of the society or annual contributions of $50.00 or more entitle 
the contributor to be enrolled as a patron. Life members who make 
annual contributions of $5.00 or more but less than $50.00 are 
designated as contributing-life members. 

Institutional membership is open to any club, society, or institu- 
tion in the state, as well as to schools and libraries. Annual insti- 
tutional members pay $3.00 a year, sustaining institutional $10.00 a 
year, and the fee for permanent institutional membership is $100.00. 
Active members and delegates representing institutional members 
may vote at meetings of the society. Honorary and corresponding 
members are elected by the executive council of the society. 

The society presents with pride this list of its members, many of 
whom have given evidence of their interest in its progress and activi- 
ties over periods of years and decades. That in the future every mem- 
ber will avail himself of the advantages of membership and will use 
to the fullest the rich resources of the society is the hope of its officers 
and of the chairman of its membership committee, Mr. Ralph J. 
Mather. They hope also that in 1946 the society's membership will not 
only be greatly enlarged, but that it will be extended into every county 
in Minnesota and every state in the Union. Additions to the member- 
ship roll, arranged by counties, will be published in the quarterly 
issues of this magazine throughout the coming year. 
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AITKIN 

Aitkin 
Goward, Mrs. Serena H. (A) 
Independent School District No. 1 (I) 


ANOKA 

Anoka 
Anoka County Historical Society (1) 
Anoka Public Library (I) 
Anoka Public Schools (1) 
Caswell, Irving A. (L) 
DeLong, Scott H. (L) 
Gillis, Frank (L) 
Reed, Arthur L. (L) 
Smith, O. E. (L) 
Weaver, Mrs. J. L. (A) 


BECKER 
Detroit Lakes 
Becker County Historical Society (1) 
Day, June S. (A) 
Detroit Lakes Public Schools, Library (1) 
Holmes, Mrs. E. G. (L) 


BELTRAMI 
Bemidy 
Barker, Earle A. (A) 
Bemidji State Teachers College (1) 
Blackduck 
Blackduck Public Schools (I) 


BIG STONE 
Graceville 
Graceville Public Library (I) 


BLUE EARTH 

Good Thunder 
True, Mrs. F. O. (L) 

Lake Crystal 
Lake Crystal Public Schools (1) 

Mankato 

Blue Earth County Historical Society (1) 
Lien, Petra (A) 
Mankato Public Library (I) 
Mankato State Teachers College (1) 
Morris, Albert B. (A) 
Nachbar, Clement A. (A) 
Nydahl, Theodore L. (A) 
Pool, William E. (A) 
Roberts, Horace W. (A) 
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Searing, Frederick L. (L) 
Sugden, Mrs. George W. (A) 
Willard, William D. (L) 
Rapidan 
Consolidated School District No. 66 (I) 


BROWN 
New Ulm 
Brown County Historical Society (1) 
Gulbrandson, Harry (L) 
Hummel, August (L) 
Johnson, Fred W. (A) 
Meile, Adolph (L) 
New Ulm Turnverein (1) 
Reim, Victor P. (A) 
Sleepy Eye 
Davis, Le Roy G. (A) 
Romberg, Frank F. (A) 
Rounds, Dr. William F. (A) 
Schwieger, Florence (A) 
Scobie, H. Frank (L) 
CARLTON 
Barnum 
Hanson, Clements C. (A) 
Carlton 
Carlton High School (1) 
Cloquet 
Cloquet Public Library (1) 
Cox, Hanford F. (A) 
Schlenk, Hugo (L) 








CARVER 
Chaska 
Elke, Estella L. (A) 
Odell, William F. (L) 
Waconia 
Carver County Historical Society (1) 
CASS 
Boy River 
Boy River High School (I) 
Cass Lake 
Chippewa Region Historical Society (1) 
CHIPPEWA 
Clara City 


Clara City Public Schools (1) 
Montevideo 
Amrud, Dr. Anna (A) 
Beach, Walter B. (A) 
Bergh, Dr. Luthard N. (A) 
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Chippewa County Historical Society (1) 
Fosnes, Christopher A. (A) 

Lima, Dr. Ludvig R. (L) 

Mason, John M. (L) 

Montevideo Public Library (1) 

Roe, Ludwig (L) 

Smith, Dr. Leon G. (A) 


CHISAGO 
Chisago City 
Minnesota Daughters of the 
Revolution (1) 
Sloan, Nellie L. (A) 


Lindstrom 


American 


Andrews, Raymond C. (L) 
Rush City 
Anderson, Hjalmar (L) 
Taylors Falls 
Taylors Falls Public Library (1) 


CLAY 
Hawley 
Friday, Mrs. Julia B. (L) 
Moorhead 
Concordia College Library (1) 
Hawkinson, Ella A. (L) 
Moorhead High School Library (I) 
Moorhead State Teachers College (1) 
Ulen 
Ulen Public School (1) 
CLEARWATER 
Clearbrook 
McReynolds, Clarence S. (A) 


COOK 
Grand Marais 
Cook County Historical Society (1) 
Toftey, Adolph A. (A) 
Hovland 
Bray, Newton J. (A) 
COTTONWOOD 
Jeffers 
Red Rock School (1) 
Windom 
Anderson, Jens (L) 
Cottonwood County Historical Society (1) 
Finstad, Ole J. (L) 
Frederickson, H. A. (A) 
Gillam, Edward E. (L) 
Rupp, John J. (L) 
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CROW WING 
Brainerd 
Brainerd Public Library (1) 
Crow Wing County Historical Society (1) 
Swenson, Harley G. (A) 


DAKOTA 
Farmington 
Day, Dr. George R. (L) 
Lakeville 
Lakeville High School (1) 
Lenihan, James M. (A) 
Mendota 
Rice, Robert A. (L) 
South St. Paul 
Fesler, John K. (A) 
South St. Paul Public Library (1) 
Special School District No. 1 (1) 
Sweeny, Robert O. (H) 


DODGE 
Hayfield 
Hayfield Public Schools (1) 
Kasson 
Parker, James H. (L) 
DOUGLAS 
Alexandria 
Anderson, John G. (A) 
Alexandria Free Public Library (1) 
Larson, Constant (A) 
Osakis 
Osakis Public Schools (1) 


FARIBAULT 
Blue Earth 
Bachtle, Carrie A. (A) 
Baker, Dr. Robert H. (A) 
Drake, Marion (A) 
More, Elwin (A) 
Morse, David L. (A) 
Winnebago 
Fowler, Anita (L) 
Mills, Dr. John L. (A) 


FILLMORE 
Chatfield 
Chatfield Public Library (1) 
Harmony 
Fillmore County Historical Society (1) 
Preston 
Preston Public Schools (1) 
Withee, Henry W. (A) 








Rushford 
Rushford City Schools (I) 

FREEBORN 

Albert Lea 
Albert Lea Public Library (I) 
Gamble, Dr. Joseph W. (A) 
Meighen, John F. D. (L) 
Spicer, Lester W. (A) 
Stennes, Joseph E. (A) 


GOODHUE 

Cannon Falls 
Aslakson, Peter S. (L) 

Red Wing 
Carnegie-Lawther Library (1) 
Central High School (1) 
Densmore, Frances (L) 
Ericson, William M. (A) 
Goodhue County Historical Society (1) 
Hedin, Dr. Raymond F. (A) 


HENNEPIN 


Bloomington 
Independent School District No. 142 (I) 
Deephaven 
lurton, Ward C. (A) 
Excelsior 


Amesbury, William H. (A) 
Excelsior Public Schools (1) 
Harrison, Perry (L) 
Palmer, Mrs. O. V. (A) 
Tirrell, Mrs. John M. (L) 
Fort Snelling 
Fort Snelling Post Library (1) 
Hopkins 
Plake School (I) 
Boies, Dr. Lawrence R. (A) 
Jones, Jefferson (L) 
McDonald, Malcolm B. (A) 
Schutz, Wallace J. (L) 
Witmer, Joseph M. (A) 
Long Lake 
Case, George P., II (L) 
Minneapolis 
Aasgaard, Johan A. (A) 
Adams, Arthur T. (L) 
Adams, R. H. (L) 
Agassiz School (1) 
Ahlstrom, Louis J., Jr. (L) 
Aldrich, Chilson D. (L) 
Alexander, Jean H. (L) 
Aling, Dr. Charles A. (A) 
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Allen, Burns (A) 

Alwin, Mrs. Elizabeth A. (A) 
Alwin, Sydney S. (A) 
Anderson, Dr. Edward D. (L) 
Anderson, George W. (A) 
Anderson, Dr. Karl W. (A) 
Anderson, William (L) 
Andrews, Arthur C. (L) 
Arey, Dr. Stuart L. (A) 
Argetsinger, Mrs. Elmer H. (A) 
Arnold, Oswald J. (A) 
Arthur, Hugh (L) 

Atkinson, Mrs. Frederick G. (L) 
Augsburg Seminary Library (1) 
Babcock, Willoughby M. (L) 
Baldwin, Mrs. Frederick (L) 
Baldwin, Herbert A. (L) 
Barker, Leavitt R. (A) 

Barney, Mrs. Fred E. (A) 
Basford, Mrs. Clair S. (A) 
Bauman, Mrs. Dorothy R. (A) 
Baxter, Dr. Stephen H. (A) 
Beckjord, Mrs. Barbara B. (A) 
Reeson, Lewis (.() 

Benjamin, Dr. Arthur E. (L) 
Bennison, Mrs. Flovd W. (A) 
Benton, Ward H. (L) 
Bergsten, C. Alfred (A) 
Bjorkman, Roy H. (L) 
Bjornson, Gunnar B. (L) 
Blom, Peter H. (A) 

Booher, Lela E. (A) 

Borchard, Alma (A) 

Bordeau, Mrs. Sanford P. (A) 
Bossen, Christian A. (L) 
Boswell, Mrs. Grace S. (A) 
Bourdon, Ethel J. (A) 

Bovey, Mrs. Charles C. (L) 
Boynton, Dr. Ruth E. (L) 
Brevick, Harald K. (L) 
Brisley, William L. (A) 
Brooks, Mrs. Robert L. (L) 
Brooks, Mrs. William F. (L) 
Brown, Earle (A) 

Brown, Ralph H. (A) 

Bullis, Mrs. Harry A. (A) 
Burrill, Margaret C. (L) 
Byrnes, Mrs. William J. (L) 
Cady, Dr. Laurence H. (A) 
Calhoun School (1) 

Cant, Harold G. (L) 
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Carpenter, Mrs. Elbert L. (S) 
Carpenter, Mrs. Frederick (A) 
Carpenter, Leonard G. (S) 
Cassidy, Thomas J. (A) 
Chalmers, Charles H. (A) 
Chapman, Joseph (L) 
Chapman, Louise (A) 
Cheney, Charles B. (A) 
Cherry, Wilbur H. (L) 
Christian, Mrs. George C. (L) 
Clapesattle, Helen (A) 
Clara Barton School (1) 
Clark, G. Roy (A) 

Clark, Grace E. (A) 

Clark, Olive (L) 

Clow, Nell (A) 

Coan, Folwell W. (A) 
Cohen, Jacob G. (A) 
Colman, Joseph H. (A) 
Coppage, Earl R. (A) 
Corbett, Dr. J. Frank (A) 
Cowie, Mrs. George G. (A) 
Cowles, John (A) 

Crandall, Edward F. (A) 
Crosby, Caroline M. (L) 
Crosby, Franklin M. (L) 
Crosby, George C. (L) 
Crosby, John (L) 

Cross, Norton M. (L) 
Currie, William A. (L) 
Dalrymple, Mrs. John S. (A) 
Daniels, Thomas L. (A) 
Daughters of American Colonists (I) 
Daunt, Mrs. Joseph H., Jr. (A) 
Dayton, C. Nelson (L) 
Deaver, Charles F. (A) 
Deinard, Amos S. (A) 

De Laittre, John (A) 

De Laittre, Joseph A. (L) 

De La Salle High School Library (1) 
Denison, S. Virginia (L) 
Dorge, Dr. Richard I. (A) 
Dorsey, James E. (L) 
Dorweiler, Louis C., Jr. (A) 
Douglas, George P. (L) 
Douglas, Mrs. George P. (L) 
Downs, Lynwood G. (A) 
Drake, Benjamin (L) 

Drake, Dr. Charles R. (L) 
Drolet, Earl W. (A) 

Dunn, Dr. George R. (L) 
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Dunn, Robert G. (A) 
Dutcher, Merlin W. (A) 
Eitel, Mrs. George G. (L) 
Eller, Floyd E. (A) 
Ellingsen, Agnes E. (L) 
Ellison, James H. (L) 
Elstad, Agnes (A) 
Estabrook, Joseph B. (A) 
Everett, John R. (A) 


Everett, Mrs. William R. (A) 
Fagerstrom, Mrs. Allan W. (L 


Falk, Martin F. (A) 
Feikema, Feike (A) 
Ferrell, Walter A. (A) 
Flannery, Henry C. (A) 
Fletcher, Frank F. (L) 
Foley, Daniel F. (A) 
Folwell, Mary H. (L) 
Ford, Allyn K. (A) 

Foss, Elizabeth H. (L) 
Foss, Noah S. (A) 
Fournie, Mrs. Fred H. (A) 
Fraser, Everett (L) 
Fraser, William T. (L) 
Frisch, Leonard H. (A) 
Fuller, Dr. Alice H. (A) 
Fuller, Charles A., Jr. (A) 
Furber, John W. (A) 
Gale, Marion (L) 
Gardner, Edwin L. (L) 
Gluek, Eugene J. (L) 
Goldman, Walter G. (A) 
Gould, Abbott J. (A) 
Graber, Albert (L) 
Green, Catherine (A) 
Gregory, Mrs. W. D. (L) 


Gulbransen, Mrs. Alfred (L) 


Hallberg, Ethel (A) 
Hanson, Paul O. (A) 


Harding, Mrs. Margaret S. (A) 
Harrington, Dr. Francis E. (A) 


Harrison, John M. (A) 
Harsh, George W. (A) 
Hawley, Edward W. (A) 
Hay School (1) 


Hayden, Mrs. Caroline D. (A) 


Head, Dr. George D. (L) 
Heaton, Herbert (A) 
Heddle, Allen W. (A) 
Heffelfinger, F. Peavey (A) 
Heffelfinger, Frank T. (L) 
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Hegg, Frederick N. (A) 
Heim, Dr. Russell R. (A) 
Hellstrom, Carl F. (L) 
Helmey, Thomas P. (A) 


Hennepin County Historical Society (1) 
Hennepin County Medical Society (1) 


Herrick, Ulysses G. (L) 
Hill, Horace M. (L) 
Hitchcock, Jessie C. (A) 
Holbrook, Mrs. Franklin G. (A) 
Holl, Dr. Peter M. (L) 
Holmgren, Melvin B. (A) 
Holt, Andrew (L) 
Hopkins, John I. (A) 
Houston, G. Sidney (A) 
Howard, Charles B. (L) 
Howard, Harold P. (A) 
Hubachek, Louis A. (A) 
Hudson, Walter G. (A) 
Hyde, Dr. Walter L. (L) 
Jackson, Dunham (L) 
Jackson, Elizabeth (A) 
Jackson, Raymond A. (A) 
Jager, John (L) 

Janney, Frances W. (A) 
Jedermann, Ruth M. (A) 
Jefferson Junior High School (1) 
Jenkins, William S. (A) 
Jensen, Alma M. (A) 
Jerabek, Esther (L) 

Jewett, Frank G. (A) 
Johnson, Esther (L) 
Johnson, Dr. James A. (A) 
Johnson, Dr. Julius (A) 
Johnson, Mrs. Palmer (A) 
Johnson, Richard H. (A) 
Jones, Carl W. (A) 

Jones, Mrs. Lewis R. (A) 
Jones, Roy C. (L) 

Jordan Junior High School (1) 
Joyce, Matthew M. (A) 
Kallio, Marie (A) 

Keeler, Stephen E. (A) 
Kenning, Theodore A. (A) 
Keyes, Charles F. (L) 
Keyes, Mrs. Leonard (A) 
Kimball, Mrs. Edward J. (L) 
Kingman, Joseph R. (L) 
Kinsella, Dr. Thomas J. (A) 
Kleven, Bernhardt J. (A) 
Klint, Anna M. S. (L) 
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Knapp, Dr. Miland E. (A) 
Knudston, Carl M. (A) 
Kunze, William F. (A) 
Lains, Harold G. (A) 
Landon, Raymond H. (A) 
Larsen, Roy W. (A) 

Larson, Charles J. (L) 
Lasby, Dr. William F. (A) 
Leary, William C. (L) 
Leonard, Alice B. (A) 
Leonard, George B. (A) 
LeSueur, Meridel (A) 
Lindley, Mrs. Clarkson (L) 
Lindsley, Mrs. Wiiliam S. (A) 
Loehr, Rodney C. (A) 
Longfellow, Grace M. (L) 
Longyear, Robert D. (A) 
Ludwig, Albee W. (A) 
Lund, William O. (A) 
Lundquist, Charles O. (A) 
Lutz, Richard E. (L) 
Lynch, Dr. Matthew J. (L) 
Lyon, Charles B. (L) 
McClintock, Henry L. (L) 
McCkntock, Mrs. Henry L. (L) 
McGill, Thomas M. (A) 
Mackall, Henry C. (L) 
Maclean, John G. (L) 
MacMillan, Cargill (A) 
McMillan, Emily D. (L) 
McMillan, Putnam D. (L) 
Margaret Fuller School (1) 
Marshall High School (1) 
Martin, Mrs. Eugene W. (A) 
Martin, Hugh W. (L) 
Martner, John G. (A) 
Mathys, John W. (A) 
Matson, Leroy E. (A) 
Maver, George F. T. (L) 
M'chener, Carroll K. (L) 
Miller Vocational High School (1) 
Minneapolis Public Library (I) 
Mo, Mrs. Knud E. (L) 

Moos, Dr. Louis C. (L) 
Morrison, Mrs. Robert G. (A) 
Morse, Horace T. (A) 
Mullin, Gerald T. (S) 
Murdock, Mrs. John W. (A) 
Myers, Dr. Jay A. (A) 

Nash, Willis K. (A) 
Nelson, Edward (L) 
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Nicholson, Edward E. (L) 
Noe, Mrs. George D. (L) 
Nokomis Junior High School (1) 
Nordbye, Gunnar H. (A) 
Nordin, Elsa R. (L) 

North High School (1) 
Nygaard, Harlan K. (A) 
Oakes, Luther S. (L) 

Ocken, Paul J. (A) 

Odell, Clinton M. (A) 

Olson, Elmer (A) 

Olson, Gustaf F. (A) 

Palmes, Mary E. (L) 

Park, Herbert T. (A) 

Parsons, E. Dudley (L) 
Partridge, Stanley (L) 

Patrick Henry High School (1) 
Petri, Ruth J. (A) 

Phillips, Alan A. (A) 

Pickett, Victor G. (L) 
Pillsbury, Alfred F. (L) 
Pillsbury, John S. (L) 
Plimpton, Russell A. (L) 
Rarig, Frank M. (A) 
Reardon, James M. (A) 

Reed, Dr. Charles A. (A) 
Reynolds, William A. (L) 
Rhoades, Katherine (A) 
Richards, Bergmann (L) 
Roan, Dr. Carl M. (L) 

Robb, Walter C. (L) 

Robert Fulton School (1) 
Roberts, Thomas C. (A) 
Roberts, Dr. Thomas S. (L) 
Robinson, Harry L. (L) 
Rochford, Dr. William E. (A) 
Roosevelt High School (1) 
Rowley, Ruth J. (A) 

Ryder, Franklin J. (A) 
Sackett, Percy H. (A) 
Sackett, Richard R. (A) 
Safford, Orren E. (A) 

St. Stephen's School (1) 
Sandy, Mrs. Benjamin (A) 
Sanford Junior High School (1) 
Scallen, Raymond A. (A) 
Schaaf, Dr. Frederick H. K. (A) 
Schaper, Mrs. Arthur C. (A) 
Schiefelbein, Frank J. (A) 
Schjoll, Rolfe B. (A) 
Schmeckebier, Laurence E. (A) 


Searle, Augustus L. (L) 
Sefer, Norman (A) 

Selover, Arthur W. (L) 
Shaw, William E. V. (L) 
Shea, Andrew B. (A) 
Sheldon, Albert M. (A) 
Sholley, Mrs. Arthur L. (A) 
Short, Lloyd M. (A) 
Shuman, Jesse W. (A) 
Shutter, Mrs. Marion D. (A) 
Sidney Pratt School (1) 
Smith, Mrs. Anne F. (L) 
Smith, Elmer H. (A) 
Smith, G. Hubert (A) 
Smith, Mrs. George R. (A) 
Smith, Mrs. Georgiana C. (A) 
Smith, James U. (A) 
Smith, Mary C. (L) 

Smith, Mrs. Nora S. (L) 
Smith, Stelle S. (L) 

Snyder, Fred B. (L) 


Society of Mayflower Descendants (1) 


Steefel, Lawrence D. (L) 
Stephenson, George M. (L) 
Strachauer, Dr. Arthur C. (L) 
Strout, Dr. G. Elmer (A) 
Sutherland, Mrs. David L. (A) 
Sutherland, J. Frederick (A) 
Sweetser, Dr. Horatio B. (L) 
Swenson, Mrs. David F. (L 
Swenson, Erling (L) 

Tegeder, Robert M., Sr. (A) 
Thompson, Faith (L) 
Thompson, Paul J. (L) 
Thompson, Ruth (A) 

Thrall, Henry D. (A) 
Timberlake, Byron H. (L) 
Truesdale, Mrs. Hiram C. (L) 
Tucker, Mrs. Meta C. (A) 
Tunell, Charles (A) 

Tyler, Mrs. Alice Felt (A) 
Ueland, Sigurd (L) 

Van Koughnet, Donald E. (A) 
Van Valkenburg, Jesse (A) 
Waite. Edward F. (A) 
Wakefield, Mrs. Lyman E. (A) 
Walker, Hudson D. (L) 
Wallace, Thomas F. (L) 
Ware, Dorothy F. (L) 
Wargelin, John (A) 

Warner, Amos L. (L) 











Warner, Cecil E. (A) 
Warren, Mrs. Frank M. (L) 
Washburn High School (1) 
Webber, Charles C. (S) 
Webster, George B. (L) 
Webster, Horace P. (A) 
Weesner, Harvey R. (L) 
Wells, Mrs. Cyrus W. (A) 
Wells, Fredrick B. (L) 
Wesley, Edgar B. (A) 
West, Margaret (L) 
Wheeler, Frederick P. (A) 
Wheeler, Graydon G. (A) 
Whitaker, Charles S. (L) 
White, Albert B. (L) 
White, Dr. S. Marx (L) 
Widen, Albin (A) 
Wiethoff, Dr. Charles (L) 
Williams, Gomer (A) 
Windom School (1) 
Winston, Frederick S. (A) 
Winton, Charles J., Jr. (A) 
Wirth, Theodore (L) 
Witt, Alvin R. (A) 
Wulling, Frederick J. (L) 
Wurtele, Valentine (L) 
Youngquist, G. Aaron (A) 
Minnetonka Beach 
Reeve, Charles McC. (L) 
Mound 
Alwin, LeRoy V. (A) 
Gale, Richard P. (L) 
Gale, Mrs. Richard P. (A) 
Independent Consolidated School District 
No. 85 (1) 
Osseo 
Bishop, Mrs. Judson W. (A) 
Brezler, Anne (L) 
Robbinsdale 
Adams, William H. M. (A) 
Countryman, Gratia (L) 
Robbinsdale Public Schools (1) 
Wayzata 
Bell, James F. (L) 
Case, Benton J. (L) 
Case, Charles M. (L) 
Case, Charles M., Jr. (L) 
Crosby, Albert H. (L) 
De Laittre, Karl (A) 
Heffelfinger, Mary E. (A) 
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Martinson, Dr. Carl J. (A) 
Morrison, Dr. Angus W. (A) 
Pillsbury, Mrs. Charles S. (L) 
Smith, Spencer (A) 
Thomas, Dr. Gilbert J. (L) 
Todd, Mrs. Frank C. (L) 
Warner, Mrs. Leon C., Jr. (L) 
Wayzata Public Library (1) 
White, Arthur C. (A) 
HOUSTON 
Caledonia 
Dorival, Charles A. (A) 
Steffen, Percy W. (A) 
Spring Grove 
Spring Grove High School Library (1) 
HUBBARD 
Park Rapids 
Bishop, Harold N. (A) 
Independent School District No. 1 (1) 
Stone, Herbert B. (L) 
ISANTI 
Braham 
Hanson, Willard E. (A) 
Cambridge 
Cambridge Public Schools (1) 
Engberg, George B. (A) 
Gillespie, Robert B. (A) 
Stanchfield 
Lund, Sterling (A) 


ITASCA 
Coleraine 
Coleraine Public Library (I) 
Independent School District No. 2, Li- 
brary (I) 
Grand Rapids 
Grand Rapids Public Library (1) 
Independent School District No. 1, Li- 
brary (I) 
Rossman, Laurence A. (L) 
Thwing, Alfred L. (A) 
Keewatin 
Independent School District No. 9 (I) 
Marble 
Mace, Henry A. (L) 
Marble Public Library (I) 
Nashwauk 
Independent School District No. 9 (I) 
Raattama, John P. (A) 
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JACKSON 

Lakefield 
Hansen, Mrs. Olga W. (L) 
Lafot, Edward (A) 


KANDIYOHI 
Atwater 
Swenson, Charles A. (L) 
New London 
Avery, Percy E. (L) 
New London Public Schools (1) 
Raymond 
Feig, Herbert C. (A) 
Willmar 
Branton, Dr. Alloys F. (A) 
Eddy Farm (A) 
Kandiyohi County Historical Society (1) 
Lawson, Eben E. (A) 
Lawson, Victor E. (L) 
Leaf, Martin (A) 
Lund, Clarence A. (A) 
Qvale, Gauthe E. (L) 
Willmar Public Library (I) 


KITTSON 
Hallock 
Hallock High School (I) 
Lancaster 
Lancaster Consolidated School (I) 


KOOCHICHING 
Border 
Border Consolidated School (1) 
Big Falls 
3ig Falls Public Schools (1) 
Craigville 
Craig School (1) 
Holler 
Holler Graded Elementary School (1) 
Indus 
Indus High School (1) 
International Falls 
Alexander Baker Elementary School (1) 
Backus Junior High School (1) 
Brown, John H. (A) 
Jensen, Harvey D. (A) 
Koochiching County Historical Society (1) 
St. Thomas Parochial School (1) 
Little Fork 
Little Fork Public Schools (1) 
Loman 
Loman Graded Elementary School (I) 
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Mizpah 
Mizpah Graded Elementary School (1) 
Nett Lake 


Nett Lake Indian School, Joint Independ- 
ent School District No. 84 (I) 
Northome 

Northome Public Schools (1) 

Ranier 
Ranier Elementary School (1) 

Rauch 
Harrigan Consolidated School (1) 

Ray 

Ray Elementary School (1) 


LAC QUI PARLE 

Boyd 
Indepentlent Schoo! District No. 86 (1) 

Dawson 
Dawson Public Schools (1) 
Johnson, Dr. Carl M. (L) 

Madison 
Carnegie Library (1) 
Independent School District No. 74 (1) 
Jacobson, J. F. (L) 
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Reviews of Books 


America Is West: An Anthology of Middlewestern Life and Literature 
Edited by Joun T. Franacan. (Minneapolis, University of Min- 


nesota Press, 1945. vii, 677 p. $3.75.) 


For three centuries the Middle West, “The Heartland of America,” 
has had a literature. This seven-hundred-page anthology, edited by Pro- 
fessor John T. Flanagan, formerly of the University of Minnesota, is an 
introduction to that literature. The ninety-nine selections, complete units 
so far as feasible, have been arranged under eleven main groupings as 
follows: “Folklore and Legend,” “The Indian,” “Explorer and Traveler,” 
“The Frontier,” “The Woods,” “The Farm,” “The River,” “The Small 
Town,” “The City,” “Middlewesterners,” and “Interpretations.” From 
Father Hennepin, Jonathan Carver, and Alexander Henry to Carl Becker, 
Willa Cather, and Ruth Suckow, the reprints — mostly prose — have, in 
general, been made from the works of authors whose life span coincided 
with the period written about. 

Anthologies, like choices in love and neckwear, are matters not of 
irrefutable logic, but of opinion. Also, since by general custom, they are 
legitimate game in any season, the reviewer would be somewhat less 
than derelict in duty, did he not fire a few rounds, at least for the sake 
of the noise. 

After overlooking some arithmetic stumbles in the introduction — 
“nearly four hundred years since . . . the first middlewestern book”; 
“two centuries” after its publication “there were few permanent settle- 
ments along the Mississippi”; “only four [states of the Middle West] 
have as yet celebrated their centenary” — it is not so easy to pass up the 
decorative outline map. By it the Middle West is defined as the twelve 
states north of the Ohio River and the southern boundaries of Missouri 
and Kansas. Admitted that any geographical delineation of the Middle 
West is arbitrary, it is still hard to account for the omission of Ken- 
tucky, and possibly Tennessee. Kentucky, despite its status of “common- 
wealth,” and “neutrality” in 1861, is still a part of the Union, and, the 
reviewer believes, definitely a part of the Middle West. From or through 
it came the first English-American trans-Appalachian exploration; in and 
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from it the first western constitution, the first schoolmaster, the first col- 
lege, the first newspaper, the first periodical, the first history, and the 
first biography. More important, from it came the people and the influ- 
ences, both cultural and material — from dialect to guns and military — 
which predominantly flavored life in Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and 
points beyond, at least, until the Civil War. 

Were it not for the subtitle, “Middlewestern Life and Literature,” 
the next criticism would be superfluous. Large segments of the “life” 
remain untouched. This cannot be entirely accounted for either by 
limitations of space or lack of literature on these phases. The Indian, 
as something to shoot at and to be disposed of; war, from 1750 to 
the 1870's, like the Indian, an important environmental factor; politics 
and political ideas, a vital and basic part of life; the pioneer independent 
farmer frontier system (one of America’s two original contributions to 
world economics); education; religion; health and medicine; amuse- 
ments; music — all are a part of “life,” and obviously impossible of cov- 
erage within a one-volume source book on literature. 

Sticking to the province of literature then, what about the most 
“American,” popular, and influential phase of all, the newspaper? Next 
to a knock-down drag-out contest with the devil, preferably a Methodist 
or a Baptist devil, or a rip-roaring gouging contest by way of a political 
stump speech, the Midwesterner most dearly loved a devastating edi- 
torial, and he was probably more deeply influenced by such than by 
either of the aforementioned. More than one devout soul, when Bible and 
favorite newspaper disagreed, followed the latter. The Midwesterners’ 
contributions in political oratory and printed editorials, if not literature, 
are certainly something to be reckoned with. From the days of Charles 
Hammond, Sam Medary, Wilbur F. Storey, and the Chapmans to Murat 
Halstead, Henry Watterson, and Robert R. McCormick there were many 
mellifluous classics; from Tom Corwin, Stephen Arnold Douglas, and 
Ned Hannegan to “Sockless” Jerry Simpson and William Jennings 
Bryan there were many oratorical gems of flavor and distinction. And 
the poetry, which the editor uses sparingly, might well have contained 
some of the romantic effusions of Gallagher, Piatt, W. O. Butler, or 
Vachel Lindsay’s “Johnny Appleseed.” 

All of which merely goes to show that ten volumes would hardly 
do justice to the subject; that it is hard to satisfy everyone; that Profes- 
sor Flanagan has started something. None knows the literature of the 
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Middle West better than the editor, none is more qualified to tell us what 
of it we ought to read. Particularly in the recent period, with Middle 
Western literature fanning out into many channels, it is difficult for its 
devotees to keep up. Few possess the books of all the writers of the 
Midwest; few even know all of them. 

The reader of this “pageant of regional life” will mark some books 
and authors for certain further exploration; many selections he will mark 
for rereading. This is particularly true of those which, appearing as they 
did in periodicals, he somehow or other missed. The biographical in- 
troductory sketches serve as valuable quick reference guides. For the 
reader acquainted with the literature of the region, this book is a 
“should”; for the student or reader just embarking upon its thrills, it is 
a “must.” 

America is West, though a wartime publication, is well designed and 
attractively printed. The reading public in general and Midwesterners in 
particular should commend the editor and the University of Minnesota 
Press for making available so much in so little —an incipient library in 
one volume. 

R. Cartyte Buiey 


Album of American History. James TrusLow Apams, editor in chief; 
R. V. CoLeMan, managing editor; Tuomas Rosson Hay, associate 
editor; Atkinson Dymock, art director. Volume 2: 1783-1853. 
(New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945. xi, 418 p. Illustra- 
tions. $7.50.) 


The second volume of the Album of American History, under the 
general editorship of James Truslow Adams, begins in 1783 with pic- 
tures of the boundary rivers of the newly formed nation and terminates 
with a photograph of New York's Crystal Palace of 1853. The pictorial 
history for the intervening seventy years includes such topics as Jeffer- 
sonian democracy, the War of 1812, the Era of Good Feeling, westward 
expansion, the Jacksonian revolt, the panic of 1837, the genesis of Ameri- 
can imperialism, and the discovery of California gold. Probably never 
before has the history of this period been so richly highlighted and illus- 
trated. 

The delighted reader of the preceding volume will be familiar with 
the method and scope of this book, but even he will be impressed by the 
diversity and opulence of the materials utilized. For here are landscapes, 
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portraits, interior scenes, early prints, facsimiles, photographs of animals 
and metal work and household tools and agricultural implements, re- 
productions of early currency and postage stamps, fashion plates from 
Godey’s Lady's Book, fragments of songs, title pages of books. A great 
many artists are represented, men like Charles Willson Peale, Basil Hall, 
Charles A. Lesueur, Paul Kane, George Caleb Bingham, Charles Bod- 
mer, and Gilbert Stuart; and, of particular interest to Minnesotans, 
George Catlin, Seth Eastman, Henry Lewis, Frank B. Mayer, and J. O. 
Lewis — but unfortunately not Eastman Johnson. Similarly a great diver- 
sity of material is found, ranging from ordinary pictures of places and 
celebrities to miscellaneous photographs of furniture, clothes, domestic 
implements, buffalo hunts, Indian treaties, and theaters. Room is made 
not only for steamboat explosions and fires, naval battles, the opening of 
the Erie Canal, the New York City waterworks, but also for gambling 
incidents and cockfighting sketches. 

In his editorial preface Mr. Adams points out the prominence given 
to the frontier in a period notable for constantly widening boundaries, 
but the reader may conceivably feel that inadequate space has been al- 
lotted the western country. Certainly some of the numerous naval scenes 
and photographs of frigates and reproductions of New York or Phila- 
delphia buildings could have been dispensed with in favor of a more 
adequate representation of the Great Lakes, the Mississippi Valley, and 
the Far West. Specific omissions include Mrs. Trollope’s famous Cin- 
cinnati bazaar, the battlefield of Tippecanoe, the Falls of St. Anthony, 
the Sibley House at Mendota, scenes along Lake Superior and the Lake 
of the Woods, steamboating and lumbering on the upper Mississippi and 
its tributaries. On the other hand, views are included of Grand Portage, 
St. Paul, and Fort Snelling; there are several of Prairie du Chien, but 
not of the Dousman House, and some of the Red River country. The 
works of Henry R. Schoolcraft and Henry Lewis have been drawn upon 
heavily, and there are several pages of drawings from George Catlin’s 
portfolio of aboriginal portraits. 

Obviously in such a volume as this the illustrations have greater 
importance than the text. The running comment is breezily adequate 
and, on the whole, the photographs and reproductions come out rather 
well. Yet the pages are often crowded and the sequence of pictures is 
occasionally such that the author of the continuity, like a motion-picture 
scenarist, has a hard time preserving coherence. Many of the early 
drawings and some of the preliminary sketches by later artists are so 
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faint or so confused that other and sharper outlines might well have 
been substituted for them. And surely there is small excuse for printing 
one picture upside down (see the view of the entrance hall at Monticello, 
p. 114)! 

Nevertheless, the second volume of the Album of American History 
is a pleasant book to use and to keep. Unlike earlier “albums,” primarily 
designed to ornament drawing-room tables and to remain unopened, 
this should be permanently valuable. 

Joun T. FLANAGAN 


The Farmer’s Last Frontier: Agriculture, 1860-1897 (The Economic 
History of the United States, vol. 5). By Frep A. SHanNon. (New 
York, Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1945. xii, 434 p. Illustrations, 
maps, tables. $5.00.) 


Those of us who have taught American economic history have long 
felt the need for “an integrated, full-length and authoritative treatment” 
of the economic phase of the nation’s history. Co-operative series 
concerned mainly with other aspects of American life, single-volume text- 
books tracing our country’s economic development, and books of read- 
ings to supplement these texts have been available, but no “full-scale, 
balanced, co-operative, and readable survey of the growth of Ameri- 
can economy” existed as late as 1945. Now, happily, this gap in American 
historical literature is in the process of being filled. We are promised a 
nine-volume survey of American economic history by recognized schol- 
ars who will attempt to utilize the best of a growing mass of monographic 
material in the field. The first to appear is the study under review. 

In fifteen chapters Professor Shannon has traced the expansion of 
agriculture from 1860 to its last geographic frontier in the United 
States, and has attempted to analyze the effect of that movement on the 
farmer, agriculture, and the nation as a whole. 

While many farmers made a good living and even accumulated a sur- 
plus during these years, generally it was a period of deflation and de- 
pression in agriculture. The lone farmer, being usually an individualist, 
was buffeted about by forces he frequently could not understand or con- 
trol. No friend of greed, selfish monopoly, or ignorant shortsightedness, 
Shannon pulls no punches in his account of the evils to which the farm 
was subjected —an “incongruous land system,” monopolies, high rail- 
road charges and discrimination, excessive elevator rates, and an unfor- 


‘ 
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tunate credit system. In fact, this reviewer feels that he is a bit too harsh, 
as well as misleading, in his treatment of the railroad land grants. 

The development, characteristics, and problems of each area of agri- 
cultural specialization — the South, the prairies, the Plains, the East, and 
the Pacific coast — are ably presented by Professor Shannon. In addition 
to the accounts of regions, special treatment is accorded to the progress 
of farm mechanization and its effects, governmental activity in agri- 
culture, the Grange, Alliance, and Populist movements, the beginnings 
of farmers’ co-operatives, and the place of the farmer in the nation. 

Readers of Minnesota History will be especially interested in the ref- 
erences to Minnesota found throughout the book. Interspersed with ac- 
counts of farm machinery, bonanza wheat farming, transportation, 
land-grant colleges, the agrarian uprising, and milling improvements ap- 
pear the names of J. F. Hurd, Oliver Dalrymple, William Windom, 
Henry M. Rice, Ignatius Donnelly, and Edmund N. LaCroix. Of special 
interest is the story of the co-operative movement in the Swedish com- 
munity of Svea. The years treated were of great importance and interest 
in Minnesota agriculture. On the one hand spring wheat production was 
rising so rapidly that in 1889 and 1899 Minnesota was the number one 
wheat state in the Union. On the other hand, in the older settled areas, 
diversification and the beginnings of dairying were replacing the type of 
farming which relied on a single cash staple — wheat. Professor Shannon 
has described clearly and well the forces behind and the results of these 
movements, and, as throughout the book, his sympathies are definitely 
with the average farmer struggling to adjust to his environment and to 
cope with the economic trends molding his destiny. 

All in all, this is an excellent book. Not only are there footnotes on 
the pages, where one can easily refer to them, but there are also thirty- 
five pages of selective bibliography at the end of the text. Illustrations, 
charts, graphs, and tables are scattered throughout the volume, and an 
appendix is included which gives significant data on cotton, wheat, farm 
labor, and tenancy. The format is attractive and reflects credit on the 
publishers. Criticisms of the work are minor. At times the style is la- 
bored, and in a few places the proofreader seems to have slipped up. 
Some may feel that the author “protesteth too much” when discussing 
the “safety valve” theory, and others may question the wisdom of in- 
cluding an account of the rural church in an economic history which 
ignores the agricultural society and its protege, the county and state fair. 
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These are matters of opinion and selection, however, and do not detract 
from a first-rate historical narrative. Shannon’s book, by its high quality, 
makes us eagerly await the appearance of the other volumes in the series. 
If they measure up to the standard he has established, the whole will be 
a real and noteworthy addition to the literature of American history. 
Merrixt E. JarcHow 


The Territorial Papers of the United States. Compiled and edited by 
Crarence E, Carter. Vor. 12: The Territory of Michigan, 1829- 
1837. (Washington, United States Government Printing Office, 
1945. vii, 1,378 p. $4.50.) 

Minnesotans are likely to forget that for many years Michigan Terri- 
tory included the area now known as Minnesota. Throughout the period 
covered by this enormous tome, as well as for a score and more earlier 
years, the governmental center of eastern Minnesota affairs was Detroit. 
From 1826 to 1836 Chippewa County, succeeding Crawford County in 
that respect, embraced the Minnesota region east of the Mississippi River. 
In 1834 the region west of the Mississippi was also attached to Michigan 
Territory. Thus one turns to this book to learn what was happening in 
the Minnesota country for the period covered by it. 

Many documents pertain to Minnesota residents. Again and again 
the names of William A. Aitken, Pierre Coté, Eustache Roussain, Bela 
Chapman, Charles Oakes, Allan Morrison, Charles W. W. Borup (per- 
sistently transcribed as “Boruss” in the volume, and with constant ex- 
planation that the word means “Prussian”!), Samuel Ashmun, Lyman 
Warren, and other well-known fur traders are found attached to peti- 
tions. 

There are several letters from Lawrence Taliaferro, the Indian agent 
at Fort Snelling; one letter gives some facts about John Tanner, the In- 
dian captive in northern Minnesota for some thirty or more years prior 
to 1823; John Marsh, one of the first schoolteachers in the Minnesota 
country, appears at least twice in correspondence and petitions; Samuel 
C. Stambaugh’s career may be traced across the country to his position 
as sutler at Fort Snelling; Henry H. Sibley’s affairs become interesting 
to the Minnesota reader early in the book, though his actual Minnesota 
residence and matters pertaining thereto are to be found late in the 
volume. Other individuals interesting to Minnesotans, whose connections 
with this area antedate the period of this volume, are Governor Lewis 
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Cass, Henry R. Schoolcraft, and C. C. Trowbridge, all of whom traveled 
through the region in 1820. Schoolcraft’s expeditions of 1831 and 1832 
fall within the compass of the book, but surprisingly little is included 
about them. Hercules L. Dousman is a constant correspondent. Joseph 
Street’s name, in a Minnesota connection, occurs occasionally. 

The book, though unwieldly because of its great size, is well printed 
on good paper, is admirably edited, and has an extensive and well- 
organized index. 

Grace Lee Nute 


North Atlantic Triangle: The Interplay of Canada, the United States 
and Great Britain. By Joun Bartiet Bresner. (New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1945. xxii, 385 p. Maps, diagrams. $4.00.) 


With the publication of this volume, one of the most notable ventures 
in the historiography of the North American continent, or indeed of any 
continent, comes to successful completion. Conceived by Dr. James T. 
Shotwell and a group of international scholars, and sponsored by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, the twenty-five volume 
series under the general title The Relations of Canada and the United 
States was designed to cover the political, economic, and cultural relations 
between the two countries. Relations with Great Britain also were in- 
volved. The germinal ideas that led to the planning of the series were 
set forth by Mr. Brebner in 1931 and he later produced a manual for 
the guidance of the participating scholars. The finished project, as was 
to be expected, reveals writing of varying quality. But most critics will 
agree that a remarkably high standard of scholarship has been achieved 
throughout. 

North Atlantic Triangle is a fitting volume with which to conclude. 
The author’s aim was to set forth the interplay between the United 
States and Canada, “the Siamese Twins of North America who cannot 
separate and live.” The task was complicated by the fact that many ac- 
tivities concerned also Great Britain from whom each country had be- 
come detached —the United States by rebellion, and Canada by growth 
within the bounds of the Empire-Commonwealth. This common origin, 
however, did not always contribute to understanding as each American 
nation reacted differently to the mother country and in consequence 
sometimes regarded the other with suspicion. The enclave of French 
Canada was another complicating factor. Despite these complexities, the 
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author has discharged his assignment well. Of necessity more space is 
given to Canada than to either the United States or Great Britain, inas- 
much as Canada has been largely taken for granted rather than under- 
stood by the other powerful members of the trinity. Indeed the book is 
largely a history of Canada with American and British ramifications. 

The broad sweep of Professor Brebner’s treatment proceeds chrono- 
logically, but with some topical approaches, from the dawn of European 
settlement to the maelstrom of the Second World War. An eminent 
authority in colonial history, the author discloses an inviting panorama 
that is rich in interpretative shading. Canadian federation in 1867, the 
results of the Treaty of Washington, and the growth of Canadian na- 
tionality into dominion status increased the importance of Canada vis a 
vis the other two nations so that use of the term “North Atlantic Tri- 
angle” was eminently appropriate. The passing years and the shock of 
world events demonstrate the interdependence of the three. For the 
general reader, this book is one of the most inviting of the series. An 
admirable feature is a choice collection of some thirty-nine maps and 
diagrams that elucidate an exceedingly well-written book. 

Crarence W. Rire 


Yearbook of the American Institute of Swedish Arts, Literature, and 
Science. Edited by Atsin Wipnen. (Minneapolis, 1945. 171 p. 
Illustrations. $2.00.) 


This handsomely printed and well-illustrated booklet contains a 
wealth of material, ranging from Alrik Gustafson’s scholarly “Strindberg 
and Bjornson in Paris” to Eben Lawson’s inimitable tales of “Oldtimers,” 
from Grace Lee Nute’s extracts from the “Diaries of a Swedish-American 
Farmer, Andrew Peterson” for the period from 1855 to 1876 to Einar R. 
Ryden’s account of the “Military Swedish Language Program” at the 
University of Minnesota in 1944. The contents are arranged topically 
under such headings as “Language and Libraries,” “Literary Studies,” 
“Historical Heritage,” and “Pioneer Collections.” In the section bearing 
the latter title are described historical museums or private collections of 
special Swedish-American interest at Cokato and in Kandiyohi, Chisago, 
and Kittson counties. 

With but few exceptions, the approximately twenty articles in the 
Yearbook relate to Minnesota, past and present. Of particular historical 
interest are two based upon manuscript material in the possession of the 
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Minnesota Historical Society—a biographical sketch of “Charles F. 
Johnson of Duluth” by Helen M. White, and Miss Nute’s excerpts from 
the Peterson diaries. In “Dan Andersson in Minnesota,” Albin Widen 
includes the reminiscences of relatives and friends who knew the Swed- 
ish poet during his brief sojourn in the state. Descriptions of Swedish- 
Americana, public and private, accompanied as they are by appropriate 
illustrations, suggest the importance of such accumulations in the study 
of the heritage of the past. Perhaps an inventory of Minnesota’s cultural 
resources may some day be a reality. The present survey of the Swedish- 
American collections in the libraries of Minnesota is a welcome contribu- 
tion in this direction. It is to be hoped that the present volume is only 
the precursor of many more to follow. 
Lynwoop G. Downs 


Our Own Wisconsin. By Marve Y. Ines. Illustrated by Byron C. Jorns. 
(Madison, State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1945. 213 p. 
Illustrations. Mimeographed. $.50.) 


The past decade has witnessed a progressive growth of interest in 
state and regional history. Our Own Wisconsin is a preliminary attempt 
in regional research, written for the instruction and enjoyment of chil- 
dren in the primary grades through junior high school. To interpret a 
state for youngsters is no easy task. Miss Ings’ mimeographed volume, in 
many ways, has achieved a certain measure of success. She narrates the 
story of how the land came to be, tells of the Indians of the wilderness, 
devotes a section to how the people lived, describes how the pioneers 
worked, explains how Wisconsin was born, discusses the state’s contribu- 
tions to the Civil War, treats transportation and communication, ex- 
plains the contributions made by foreigners, and, finally, sketches the 
lives of four distinguished Badgers. These nine general topics are sub- 
divided further. 

If the author has succeeded rather well in her discussion of some 
units, she also has seemed to err with others. The volume lacks tight 
organization and unity. Within its covers are found two “stories,” in- 
structions for building a mission schoolhouse, and a drama complete 
with stage directions. Straight exposition, however, comprises the bulk 
of the book. In addition, many extremely important topics are not given 
extended discussion. These include sports, hospitals, prisons, medicine, 
public health, literature, music, conservation, inventions, labor and capital, 
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the Spanish-American War, and the First World War. In the discussion 
of the fur trade, no mention is made of the great trading com- 
panies and little is said about the English and American periods. Al- 
though there is a section devoted to the chinch bug, the child is not told 
what the chinch bug is; in the discussion of lead mining the pupil is not 
told to what use the lead from Wisconsin was put; in the discussion of 
Dr. Beaumont nothing indicates that his experiment with the gastric juice 
was the first in the annals of medicine; and in many of the sketches dates 
are lacking, though in some others time periods are carefully worked out. 

Yet it must not be forgotten that this book is really only a preliminary 
edition. It is to be hoped that future editions will srnooth out many 
rough spots. Miss Ings is to be congratulated on her interest in her state 
and her willingness to produce a book that may eventually benefit young 
Badgers. 

Puiuie D. Jorpan 


The Talking Millstones. By Camitta Wine. Illustrated by Henry C. 
Pitz. (Minneapolis, Pillsbury Institute of Flour Milling History, 
1945. 78 p. Illustrations.) 


In a charming group of stories for children Camilla Wing has illus- 
trated the importance of flour for people of different eras. The four chief 
stories feature an Egyptian boy and wheat cultivation on the Nile, a 
miller’s child in colonial America, and farm life on the Minnesota fron- 
tier of the Civil War and in the last war. Three 
a page or two summarize the development in milling processes in the 


‘ 


‘in-between” stories of 


intervening centuries. They are all simply told, brief, and informal, but 
filled with interesting details on the evolution of flour milling. The 
technical descriptions should be clear to children in the upper grades. 
Many illustrations in color are included. One shows the Pillsbury A mill 
in a modern setting. 

Governor Pillsbury’s interest in farm relief during the grasshopper 
scourge is described along with other indications of Pillsbury leadership 
in politics as well as milling. While most of these comments seem ap- 
propriate, the adult reader may feel that there is a savor of advertising 
in the fact that the name of C. C. Washburn is entirely omitted from 
the discussion of the mill explosion of 1878. Thé book may be obtained 
by request through the Pillsbury Institute of Flour Milling History. 
EvapeNneE Burris Swanson 














Minnesota Historical Society Notes 


WITH THE present issue of Minnesota History, the editorship is resumed 
by Dr. Arthur J. Larsen, who has been on leave of absence as secretary 
and superintendent of the society since September, 1942. As a major in 
the Army Air Forces, Dr. Larsen was stationed in Washington, D. C., 
when he received his discharge. There he served as historical officer for 
the Continental Air Forces. 


The board of the Mayo Properties Association of Rochester, at a meet- 
ing held on October 3, authorized the “gift of $25,000.00 to the Minne- 
sota Historical Society of the State of Minnesota for the purpose of pro- 
viding funds for the writing and publication of a ‘History of Public 
Health in Minnesota.” The society’s publication committee, of which 
Dean Theodore C. Blegen of the graduate school of the University of 
Minnesota is chairman, suggested the project as a part of the society’s 
“present program to bring out books on some of the basic movements, 
industries, and institutions of Minnesota.” 


A meeting of the society’s executive council, held in the superintend- 
ent’s office on October 19, was devoted to departmental and committee 
reports. The program was opened by Mr. Ralph Mather, chairman of 
the society’s membership and publicity committee, who explained his 
plans for expanding the membership roll. The past accomplishments and 
present needs of the library and of the museum were explained by Miss 
Krausnick and Mr. Babcock, respectively. Mrs. Berthel described some 
of the publication plans of the society, and Dean Blegen, who is chair- 
man of the publications committee, told of its activities in raising funds 
that will enable the society to carry out a creditable publication program. 
A general report on the society’s activities during the past three years and 
some remarks by Dr. Guy Stanton Ford, a former president of the so- 
ciety, brought the meeting to a close. 


Late in September information about the Junior Historical Society 
organized under the auspices of the Minnesota Historical Society was 
mailed to superintendents of schools throughout the state (see ante, 
p. 253). They, in turn, were asked to place the material about the new 
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organization “in the hands of the teacher who is the logical and desirable 
person to organize and sponsor” it. Instructions on “How to Organize 
a Chapter of Junior Historians,” rules for a “Junior Historian Organiza- 
tion Contest” and for a writing contest, and “Suggestions for Activi- 
ties in Chapters of Junior Historians” were included with the letters to 
superintendents. A special certificate of membership in the new organi- 
zation, which will be sent to all affiliated chapters, has been designed. 


A special appropriation from the legislative advisory committee has 
made possible the appointment of two guards, who will not only insure 
the safety of the society’s collections and property, but will receive visi- 
tors on the first and third floors of the Historical Building and direct 
them to the departments in which they are interested. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Blocker and Mrs. Peggy Hanson have been named to the newly created 


positions. 


The annual business meeting of the society will be held in the His- 
torical Building at 3:00 p.m. on January 14, 1946. There will be no formal 
program in connection with the 1946 annual meeting. A special open 
meeting is being planned, however, for March 4, to commemorate the 
ninety-seventh anniversary of the passage, on March 3, 1849, of the act 
to organize Minnesota Territory. The program of March 4 will be the 


first of a series looking toward the centennial celebration of 1949. 
g 94 


The society’s newest publication, Pictorial Minnesota, is described by 
Miss Heilbron in a note which appears on the back cover of the Con- 
servation Volunteer for July-August. 


Professor Stith Thompson’s article on “Folklore and Minnesota His- 
tory,” in the June issue of this magazine, is the subject of comment in 
the New Mexico Historical Review for July. 


In his column in the St. Paul Pioneer Press for September 28, Paul 
Light mentions the society’s extensive newspaper collection and the uses 
to which it is put. He notes also that “if you want to see St. Paul’s first 
post office you'll find it in the Historical building.” 


Among the twenty-two active members who joined the society dur- 
ing the three months from July 1 to September 30 are two life members, 
Robert Butler and David C. Shepard, both of St. Paul. In the same 
period, the following annual members were enrolled: Katherine Abbott 
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of St. Paul, Claude R. Beddall of St. Paul, Mrs. Sanford P. Bordeau of 
Minneapolis, John E. Casey of Jordan, Elmer E. Engelbert of St. Paul, 
Edward F. Flynn of St. Paul, Richard H. Johnson of Minneapolis, Marie 
Kallio of Minneapolis, Dr. Armin A. Leibold of Park Ridge, Illinois, 
Robert D. Longyear of Minneapolis, Harold E. Olson of St. Paul, Dr. 
Ernest S. Powell of St. Paul, Milton Rosen of St. Paul, Frank J. Schiefel- 
bein of Minneapolis, Clarence H. Slocum of St. Paul, Mrs. Anna U. 
Smith of Minneapolis, James U. Smith of Minneapolis, Jean A. Vincent 
of Northfield, William H. Vose of St. Paul, and Harold E. Weeks of 


Pipestone. 


The St. Anthony Park Area Historical Society of St. Paul and the St. 
Paul Book and Stationery Company became institutional members of the 


society in the third quarter of 1945. 


The deaths of the following active members were reported to the so- 
ciety during the three months ending on September 30: Shirley S. Ford 
of Minneapolis, Anne Kallio of Minneapolis, Minnie F. Morse of Minne- 
apolis, Dr. Horace Newhart of Minneapolis, and Elias Steenerson of 


Crookston. 


During July and August, Miss Charlotte Jacobson of Decorah, Iowa, 
spent four weeks in the catalogue department of the society’s library, 
where she made a study of the methods used and procedures followed. 
She expects to make use of the society's cataloguing experience at St. 
Olaf College, Northfield, where she is now engaged in cataloguing the 
special library of the Norwegian-American Historical Association. 


Mrs. Irene B. Warming, a member of the society's library staff for 
twenty-five years and the reference assistant in charge of documents for 
more than fifteen, resigned in September. The vacancy was filled by the 
appointment of Mrs. Blanche K. Severe, who had served previously as 


accessions assistant. 


The acting superintendent spoke on “Some Glimpses of Early Agri- 
culture in Todd County” before the Todd County Historical Society at 
Long Prairie on August 8, and on “Local History and the Community” 
before the Nobles County Historical Society at Worthington on Au- 


gust 19. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


The author of the article on “Early Literary Periodicals in Minnesota” 
with which the present issue opens is Dr. John T. Flanagan, until re- 
cently associate professor of English in the University of Minnesota. In 
November, 1945, he joined the faculty of Southern Methodist University 
at Dallas, Texas, where he is professor of American culture. His interest 
in regional literature is well illustrated in his most recent book, America 
Is West: .!n Anthology of Middlewestern Life and Literature, which is 
reviewed in this number of Minnesota History. Among his other publi- 
cations are an edition of William Joseph Snelling’s Tales of the North- 
west (1936), a volume on James Hall, Literary Pioneer of the Ohio Val- 
ley (1941), and a series of articles, published in this magazine from 1935 
to 1941, on the Minnesota visits of distinguished authors. In addition to 
his article, Dr. Flanagan contributes a book review to the present num- 
ber of Minnesota History. 

To his series of articles on “The Prehistoric Indians of Minnesota,” 
Dr. Llovd A. Wiltord adds a discussion of “The Headwaters Lakes 
Aspect.” Earlier articles in which Dr. Wilford outlined a system of classi- 
fication for Minnesota’s prehistoric cultures and discussed one “aspect” 
of them appear ante, 25:153-157 and 329-341. Dr. Wilford is archaeolo- 
gist in the department of anthropology in the University of Minnesota. 
Miss Sadie M. Rosenau, whose account of “An Eighth-Grade Project at 
Waterville” appears in the section devoted to “Minnesota History and 
the Schools” is a teacher in the Waterville Public Schools. She has done 
much to arouse interest in local history among her pupils both at Water- 
ville and at Gaylord, where she taught in 1941-42. 

Dr. Flanagan’s anthology is reviewed in the current number by Pro- 
fessor R. Carleton Buley of the history faculty in the University of In- 
diana, Others who contribute book reviews to the present issue include 
Dr. Lynwood G. Downs of the German department in the University of 
Minnesota; Dr. Philip D. Jordan, formerly of Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, who recently joined the history faculty of the University of Minne- 
sota; Lieutenant Merrill E. Jarchow of the United States navy, who is 
stationed in the naval aviation history section in Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. Grace Lee Nute, the society’s curator of manuscripts; Professor Clar- 
ence W. Rife of the department of history in Hamline University, St. 
Paul; and Dr. Evadene B. Swanson of Chicago. 
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ACCESSIONS 


Sixty-eight volumes of business and personal papers of David C. 
Shepard, a railroad engineer and contractor whose Minnesota career be- 
gan in 1857, are the gift of his grandson, Mr. David C. Shepard of St. 
Paul. The collection, which is of primary importance to students of west- 
ern railroad history, includes journals, ledgers, cash books, and letter- 
press volumes. The manuscripts contain records of Shepard’s career as 
chief engineer for what eventually became the Great Northern and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul railroads; as general manager of 
the Northwest Construction Company; and as a member of the firm that 
built much of the road for the Northern Pacific Railway. Among the 
western railroad builders with whom Shepard was associated at various 
times were R. B. Langdon, A. H. Linton, Peter Siems, and the Win- 
sten brothers. With the collection is an interesting atlas prepared after 
Shepard retired in 1894. It contains a graphic record on maps of the 
railroads he helped to construct, as well as a sketch of his career. An- 
other of Shepard’s grandsons, Mr. Roger B. Shepard of St. Paul, has 
presented a pass issued by his grandfather on December 13, 1869, as 
superintendent of the St. Paul and Chicago Railway, on the occasion of 
its opening from St. Paul to Hastings. 


Letters written in German from 1849 to 1892 by Wenzel Petran, a 
German immigrant who settled at St. Anthony in 1855, have been pre- 
sented by his son, Mr. Charles Petran of Minneapolis. The elder Petran 
engaged in the mercantile business in St. Anthony, and his letters re- 
flect the economic growth of the Minnesota city. A translation, made bv 
Jacob Reiner, accompanies the letters. A brief genealogical record and 
some family pictures are included in the gift. 


The diary kept in 1857 and 1858 by Thomas Wales, a Dakota County 
farmer, has been copied for the society on microfilm through the cour- 
tesy of Mrs. O. B. Smith of Eau Claire, Wisconsin, who owns the 
original. Daily weather records are an interesting feature of the diary. 


A volume of records of the Independent Order of Good Templars, 
Grand Lodge of Minnesota, for the years from 1856 to 1866 has been 
received from the present secretary of the organization, Mr. Anders 
Bergsobranden of Minneapolis. Included are the constitution of the order 
and the minutes of meetings. 
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Information about Thorstein Veblen and members of his family is 
contained in three items written by his sister, Mrs. Sigurd Olsen, and 
presented by another sister, Miss Gertrude Veblen of Minneapolis. Their 
father, Thomas A. Veblen, was a Norwegian pioneer who settled at 
Nerstrand in 1865. Included in the gift are Mrs. Olsen’s reminiscences, a 
biographical sketch of her brother, Andrew A. Veblen, and one of her 


husband. 


The colonization program of the Great Northern Railway Company 
is among the subjects touched upon in a biographical sketch (23 p.) of the 
late Edwin C. Leedly, written and presented by Mrs. Leedly, who resides 
in St. Paul. As the general agricultural development agent of the railway 
from 1909 to 1939, Leedly did much to colonize lands along its right of | 
way in Minnesota and other western states. One device that he used to 
attract settlers was an exhibition car in which the agricultural products 


of the West were displayed. 


The records of the Minnesota Peace Society for the years from 1913 
to 1922 have been received from the secretary, Mr. Martin F. Falk of 
Minneapolis. Included are volumes of proceedings, minutes, and ac- 
counts. Dr. Cyrus Northrop was a founder and president of the organi- 
zation, which was a branch of the American Peace Society. 


Mrs. Mathilde Rice Elliott of St. Paul has presented a collection of 
letters and newspaper clippings relating to the erection and dedication of 
a statue of Senator Henry M. Rice in Statuary Hall of the national Capi- 
tol in Washington, where he represents Minnesota. The Rice statue was 


unveiled on February 8, 1916. 


Eight volumes of records of meetings from 1921 to 1929 of the exec- 





utive board of the Schubert Club, a St. Paul musical organization, have 
been presented by its president, Mrs. Julian S. Gilman of St. Paul. In- 
cluded in the gift are the annual reports of committees for the years 
from 1923 to 1939. 


The archives of the women’s division of the Hennepin County War 
Finance Committee, which promoted war bond drives partly through the 
medium of school and radio programs, have been presented through 
the courtesy of the secretary, Mrs. Amos Deinard of Minneapolis. They 
fill two filing boxes and cover the years of the Second World War, 1941 
to 1945. Included in the gift is a file of the Minnesota Memo to Women, 
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a monthly mimeographed publication issued by the committee from 
1943 to 1945. A mass of pamphlets and other printed materials accom- 
panied the collection. 


A doctoral dissertation on the “History of the Theatre in St. Paul 
from the Beginning to 1890” (490 p.), submitted in the University of 
Minnesota by Frank M. Whiting in 1941, has been copied for the society 
by the microfilm process. The thesis, which was prepared in the depart- 
ment of drama, includes a list of professional dramatic productions 
staged in St. Paul before 1890. Another recent addition to the microfilm 
collection is a master’s thesis prepared by Sister Mary Cellista Hynes of 
Rochester at the Catholic University of America. It presents a “History 
of the American Protective Association in Minnesota” (140 p.), an anti- 
Catholic organization that became active in 1887 and that was strongly 
opposed in Minnesota by Archbishop John Ireland. A typewritten copy 
of a master’s thesis on the “Attitude of the Germans in Minnesota to- 
ward the Republican Party in 1865” (143 p.), by Dorothy E. Johnson, is 
the gift of the author, who submitted it in the University of Minnesota 
in the spring of 1945. 


A rare volume recently added to the society’s collection of books on 
hunting and sports is The Shadow of a Gun (Chicago, 1904. 450 p.), 
which consists of the reminiscences, observations on game birds and 
other wild life, and remarks on guns of a commercial hunter in the 
Northwest, H. Clay Merritt. In Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota, the author engaged in commercial hunting for some forty years 
before 1900. He gives specific information on such topics as the prices 
paid for game, the markets in which they were sold, shipping methods, 
and the preservation of game in freezers. 


The first issue of the Dawson Eagle, a paper previously unrepresented 
in the society’s newspaper collection, is the gift of Mr. H. H. Onstad of 
St. Paul. It was published on December 5, 1884, under the editorship of 


M. V. B. Scribner, who proposed to speak for agriculture and labor. 


Among recent additions to the costume collection are dresses and 
accessories dating from 1880 and 1900, from Mr. David C. Shepard of 
St. Paul; similar items used between 1880 and 1917, from Mrs. Dabney 
G. Miller of St. Paul; and dresses, trimmings, shoes, handkerchiefs, and 
other articles of wearing apparel dating from the late nineteenth cen- 
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tury, from members of the Le Duc family of Minneapolis. Some silver 
dresser fittings of about 1890 are the gifts of Mrs. Mary Y. Janes of 
St. Paul. 


A hand-woven blue and white coverlet of the windowpane design, 
made in Ohio about 1840, is the gift of Miss Jennie E. Bailey of Minne- 
apolis. A heavy flax hatchel used by Freeborn County pioneers has been 
presented by Mrs. Anna C. Bowen of Minneapolis in memory of Mrs. 
Wilhelmine S. Kittelson. 


An old-fashioned doll with china head, hands, and feet, its clothing, 
a four-poster doll’s bed of walnut, and bedding for it, all dating from 
the 1870's, are the gifts of Mrs. R. W. Berthel of St. Paul. China dolls 
of 1865, one of which has blond hair, have been presented by Mrs. 
I. W. Thompson of St. Paul and Miss Franchetta Ellenbaum of Baker, 
Montana. A doll’s wooden cradle dating from about 1900 has been re- 
ceived from Mr. H. A. Stiel of St. Paul. 


A sword presented in 1895 to Lieutenant Charles E. Metz of Com- 
pany D, First Regiment, Minnesota National Guard, has been added 
to the society’s military collection by Mrs. Metz, who resides in Minne- 


apolis. 


Ration books for gasoline and fuel oil used during the Second World 
War have been added to the war collection of the Minnesota Historical 
Society by Dr. J. C. Ferguson of St. Paul. 


Descendants of families that came from Norway to Minnesota in the 
1870's and 1880's are traced in Genealogies of the Rustad-Sparstad- 
Kvernbraaten Families by Orwin A. Rustad (Minneapolis, 1945. 38 p.). 
Minnesota families are also mentioned in the House of Bierbauer by 
James C. Bierbower (New Wilmington, Pennsylvania, 1942. 188 p.) 
and in The Fahnestock Genealogy by H. Minot Pitman (Concord, New 
Hampshire, 1945. 442 p.). 

Other genealogies recently acquired by the society include 4 Geneal- 
ogy of the Boeckel and Allied Families by William F. Boeckel (Red 
Lion, Pennsylvania, 1942. 67 p.); John Bower and His Descendants by 
Raymond E. Bower (Chillicothe, Ohio, 1941. 15 p.); De lé Brooke 
Manor, St. Mary’s County, Maryland by Leander McCormick-Goodhart 
(1944. 16 p.); The Calvin Families by Claude W. Calvin (Pasadena, 


California, 1945. 405 p.); Fellows, Fallowes, Fellow and Like Names 
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by Louis D. Scisco (New York, 1926. 113 p.); The Griswold Family 
England-America by Glenn E. Griswold (Rutland, Vermont, 1943. 
394 p-); 4 Genealogy and Historical Record of the Descendants of Rich- 
ard Howell by Mary E. Wheelock (Ephraim, Wisconsin, 1945. 65 p.); 
Kennedy Sketches by Leslie Brown, Jr. (Warsaw, North Carolina, 1943. 
12 p.); The Ancestry of the Romney Leamings by Ruby Z. Leaming 
(Romney, Indiana, 1944. 31 p.); Background of lowa Territorial Pio- 
neers as Exemplified by the Ancestry of Francis Parker and His Wife, 
Rhoda Chaplin by Gurney C. Gue (Merrick, Long Island, 1945. 92 p.); 
Pittis Genealogy by Margaret B. Pittis (Cleveland, 1945. 315 p.); Early 
Starrs in Kent & New England by Hosea S. Ballou (Boston, 1944. 141 
p.); Descendants of Andrew Warde with Particular Reference to Those 
of William Ward (1670-1775) by Stephen H. Ward (Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, 1942. 68 p.); History of the Weems Family by Douglas A. 
Weems (Annapolis, Maryland, 1945. 42 p.); and Early Generations of 
the Wetherby, Witherby, Wetherbee, Witherbee Family in New Eng- 
land by Winthrop Wetherbee (Boston, 1945. 136 p.). Volume 15 of 
the American Genealogical Index, in which surnames from Graves to 
Halsett are indexed, has been received. 

Among public and vital records added to the society’s local history 
collection are volume 2 of Bowdoin, Maine, Vital Records (Auburn, 
Maine, 1945. 140 p.); volume 2 of West Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Vital Records (Boston, 1945. 308 p.); The Public Records of the State 
of Connecticut from May, 1785, through January, 1789 (Hartford, 1945. 
642 p.); and The Town Records of Hopewell, New Jersey (New York, 
1931. 197 p.). Other additions to this collection include: Johnson 
County, Arkansas, the First Hundred Years by Ella M. Langford 
(Clarksville, Arkansas, 1921. 210 p.); The Official History of Laurens 
County, Georgia, 1807-1941 by Bertha S. Hart (Dublin, Georgia, 1941. 
546 p.); Ancient Redding in Massachusetts Bay Colony by Loea P. How- 
ard (Boston, 1944. 56 p.); Dutch Houses in the Hudson Valley Before 
1776 by Helen W. Reynolds (New York, 1929. 467 p.); and Notes and 
Oueries Concerning the Early Bounds and Divisions of the Township of 
East Greenwich by William D. Miller (Providence, Rhode Island, 1937. 
19 p.). L.M.F. 











News and Comment 


THe “MILLION war memorials” now “warm in our soil” suggest the 
theme for a stimulating article entitled “The Monument Does Not Re- 
member,” which Dean Joseph Hudnut of the faculty of design in Har- 
vard University contributes to the September Adlantic Monthly. “Build 
no monument, but a civilization fit for free men,” is the advice of this 
scholar, who during long years of study in the field of the history of 
architecture, has “taken more than a casual notice of monuments” erected 
through the ages. “Build something that is simple and considered, useful 
to the community, unaffected and full of a present happiness,” Dean 
Hudnut continues. Among the memorials he suggests are “a park in a 
neighborhood which is now a waste of asphalt and brick; a playground 
where children have only the streets; a schoolhouse to replace that dreary 
box so long overtaken by the progress of the art and science of teaching; 
a music hall, a theater, a library, a church accessible to all faiths.” Such 
memorials, he believes, have permanence because their role “continues 
through the years; they are not static; they are not make-believe; they 
serve; and they are always beautiful.” 


Tardy recognition is given to Thomas Donaldson as “An Early Ad- 
vocate of Newspapers as Sources” for history in the June number of 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Review. With an introduction by Wil- 
liam D. Hoyt, Jr., Donaldson’s essay on “The Materials of History,” 
presented almost a century ago, in 1846, before a meeting of the Maryland 
Historical Society in Baltimore, is published for the first time in the 
Review. Donaldson devotes much of his space and most of his remarks to 
describing “with glowing phrases the materials to be found in the files 
of old newspapers.” After helping to found the Maryland Historical So- 
ciety in 1845, Donaldson gave active support to its program. The essay 
now made available by the Review was discovered among the society's 
archives. 


The importance “For the Study of American Colonial History” of 
the Newberry Library of Chicago is stressed by Ruth Lapham Butler, 
curator of the important branch of the library known as the Edward E. 
Ayer Collection, in the July number of the William and Mary Quarterly. 
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The writer describes the Newberry Library as “one of the chief research 
centers of the Middle West for the study of English and American his- 
tory and literature.” 


Plans for an Institute on American Culture, involving six sessions 
from October 1g to January 9, have been announced by Roosevelt Col- 
lege of Chicago. All lectures presented before the institute revolve about 
the theme of “Midwestern Influences in American Culture.” The series 
was inaugurated by Dr. John T. Flanagan, the author of the leading 
article in the present issue of Minnesota History, whose subject was 
“Midwestern Influences in American Literature.” The influence of the 
Middle West upon American religious culture, humor, liberalism, 
the language, and “Immigrant Contributions to the Culture of the 
Middle West” will be discussed by various speakers in later lectures. 


In a letter to the Library Journal, published in its June number, Dr. 
Paul M. Angle of the Illinois State Historical Library recommends to 
the editors that “once in a while . . . you give some indication that the 
library world is aware of one of its not-wholly-negligible components, 
the historical library.” As proof that the “historical library is a cultural 
agency of some importance,” Dr. Angle cites some examples, including 
the Minnesota Historical Society and the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin. Librarians in general, he points out, might profit by contact 
with historical library staffs, for the latter “know techniques with which 
public and college librarians are often unfamiliar.” 


That “there is a place in most of our counties for a museum of local 
life” is emphasized in a comment on “The Local Museum” appearing in 
the Indiana History Bulletin for August. Such museums, the writer 
points out, are “important assets” which should be sponsored by the 
county historical society. That local museums have a unique opportunity 
to collect and display examples of the folk arts is among the suggestions 
made by the writer. In the July number of the Bulletin, some “Projects 
for County Historical Societies,” particularly in the fields of collecting, 
recording, educating, and co-operating with other organizations, are out- 
lined. Copies of the Bulletin are being distributed to members of local 
Indiana historical societies, according to an announcement in the July 
number. 


The first Institute for Local Historians arranged under the auspices 
of the New York State Historical Association was held at Albany from 
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June 25 to 30. According to the program outlined in the July issue of 
New York History, instruction was offered in “such subjects as gather- 
ing local historical information and historical objects, popularizing local 
history, collection and care of various types of records, organization and 
use of museum materials, local historical societies, social studies programs 
in elementary and secondary schools, and materials and procedures in 
audial and visual aids in education.” Instruction was given to groups of 
not more than twenty individuals by experts in various fields. The 
association plans to make the institute an annual event. 


Many of her personal experiences during the “Ghost Dance War and 
Wounded Knee Massacre of 1890-91” are recounted by Elaine Goodale 
Eastman in the January-March issue of Nebraska History. At the time 
of the Sioux difficulties, Mrs. Eastman was serving as the “first super- 
visor of education for the Sioux” on their Dakota reservation. Her 
knowledge of their language and keen understanding of their psychology 
give special value to her narrative of the events leading up to the mas- 
sacre. Quotations from her diary indicate that she drew upon this con- 
temporary source of information. In the April-June issue, Edward 
Everett Dale discusses “Culture on the American Frontier,” giving special 
attention to “three phases of the pioneer settler’s culture —art, music, 
and literature.” The physical surroundings of the pioneer settler, the 
songs he sang, and the books he read are the principal topics covered. 


Louis Adamic is the author of a series of articles dealing with the 
“rich heritage brought to America’s present and future by Americans 
of foreign origin” published in Woman's Day since July, 1944, under the 
general title “They Believed in Liberty.” Of special Minnesota interest 
is an article on “Americans from Sweden,” the ninth in the series, in 
the issue for August, 1945. In necessarily general terms, Mr. Adamic 
pictures the great wave of migration from Sweden in the decades fol- 
lowing 1850, pointing out that “as a northern folk,” the Swedes were 
“partial to the North” when they chose new homes in the United States. 
Hans Mattson and Congressman Charles A. Lindbergh are among the 
Minnesotans of Swedish origin mentioned in this survey. 


“The Work of Juho Rissanen” in general and his “tribute on canvas 
to the Finnish pioneers in Minnesota” in particular draw the attention 
of James Gray in his column in the St. Paul Dispatch for August 22. 
The Finnish artist’s Minnesota canvas is one of the prized possessions of 
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the Minnesota Historical Society, to which it was presented by the Min- 
nesota Finnish-American Historical Society at a joint meeting of the 
two organizations in the fall of 1944 (see ante, 25:378). 


An unusual contribution to American social history is a booklet 
recently issued by the Grosvenor Library of Buffalo, New York, as 
volume 27, number 3 of its Bulletins. It bears the title Transportation 
in American Popular Songs: A Bibliography of Items in the Grosvenor 
Library (1945. 106 p.). The names of composers, writers of lyrics, and 
publishers, as well as the dates of publication appear with the hundreds 
of titles included in the bulletin. Items are arranged chronologically 
under headings that indicate the type of transportation to which the 
songs refer, such as “automobiles,” “aviation,” “railroads,” “ships,” and 
the like. According to one authority, the Grosvenor Library has the 
“finest collection of old popular songs in this country ... and one 
which should become the Mecca of every enthusiast for authentic Amer- 
icana of the past.” Transportation and music are combined in another 
publication devoted to Railroad Songs of Yesterday (New York, 1943). 
Both the music and the words of twenty once popular songs and ballads, 
which were selected and prepared for publication by Sterling Sherwin 
and Harry K. McClintock, are presented in this pamphlet. 


James J. Hill is one of the heroes whose fame is sung by Freeman 
H. Hubbard in his volume entitled Railroad Avenue: Great Stories and 
Legends of American Railroading (New York, 1945. 374 p.). Among 
the features of the volume are reproductions of railroad emblems with 
explanations of their origins and meanings, and a “Vocabulary of Rail- 
road Lingo.” 


The first of two articles on “Nineteenth-Century American Novels on 
American Journalism” is presented by James G. Harrison in the Sep- 
tember number of the Journalism Quarterly. Following a brief general 
discussion, in which the “importance of American fiction as a reflection 
of the national life” is stressed, novels are listed dealing with reporters, 
editors, publishers, and the “Satire of Journalism.” 


Extracts from the writings of French explorers in the upper Mis 
sissippi and Missouri valleys from 1673 to 1763 are presented by Kate L. 
Gregg in “The Missouri Reader,” the first installment of which appears 
in the Missouri Historical Review for April. 
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The letters of Dr. George Suckley, surgeon and naturalist with the 
eastern section of the railroad survey of 1853, furnish some revealing 
“Sidelights on the Stevens Railway Survey” in the Pacific Northwest 
Ouarterly for July. The original letters are among Suckley’s papers in 
the Henry E. Huntington Library. Since members of the Stevens expedi- 
tion assembled at St. Paul and pushed westward from that point, it is 
not surprising that Suckley reports on some Minnesota experiences. In 
one letter he reveals that he is preparing a detailed account of his trip for 
a St. Paul paper. 


Much of the material for J. Henry Porter’s article on “George F. Por- 
ter and the Second Cass Expedition,” which appears in the July number 
of Inland Seas, is drawn from the unpublished diary of his grand- 
father, who served as secretary of the expedition of 1826. With Gover- 
nor Lewis Cass, Thomas McKenney, and some forty explorers and 
voyageurs, Porter traveled westward by way of the lakes from Detroit to 
Fond du Lac in the summer of 1826. After a treaty had been negotiated 
with the Indians on the banks of the St. Louis River, the diarist turned 
back for a side trip up the Ontonagon, while other members of the 
party penetrated farther into the Minnesota country. Among other ar- 
ticles in the same issue of Inland Seas is a sketch by Roy F. Fleming of 
“Paul Kane, Painter of Great Lakes Indians.” 


“More than the Erie Canal, more than the Panama, the one mile of 
flinty ditch between Lakes Superior and Huron has changed the United 
States and affected its people,” writes Stewart H. Holbrook in “The 
Saga of the Soo Canal,” which he contributes to the American Mercury 
for April. To Charles T. Harvey Mr. Holbrook gives credit for planning 
and building the canal and opening it to transportation in 1855. The 
canal, Mr. Holbrook asserts, was the “big factor in making good iron, 
then good steel, cheap.” It has become, perhaps, the “most important 
mile in all the United States, for it is the mile that connects” the iron 
ranges of Minnesota and Wisconsin and Michigan with the furnaces of 


Pittsburgh. 


A thirtieth anniversary edition of W. B. Laughead’s collection of 
tales of Paul Bunyan and His Big Blue Ox has been issued by the Red 
River Lumber Company (Westwood, California, 1944. 44 p.). Accord- 
ing to an introductory note, the booklet represents the “thirteenth 
printing” of stories collected by Mr. Laughead and published by the 
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company for the first time in 1914. He remarks that “names of the sup- 
porting characters, including the animals, are inventions of the 
writer. . . . The oral chroniclers did not, in his hearing, which goes 
back to 1900, call any of the characters by name except Paul Bunyan 
himself.” The present edition is issued in attractive format, with many 
charming illustrations, consisting both of sketches by the author and of 
photographs of the lumber company’s activities. Another recent addition 
to the literature of Paul Bunyan is Julian Lee Rayford’s article in the 
American Mercury for April entitled “Our Own Gods Are Always 
Comic.” Mr. Rayford considers the legendary hero of the loggers the 
“most superbly typical and creative American ever known”; one who 
“has in him an instinct of America,” and who “has the most titanic 
reach of any figure ever created by the mind of the American people.” 
Some of the tales the writer traces to “Michael Quinn, lumberyard 
superintendent in Hoquiam, Washington, who had heard the stories 
from Len Day, a Minnesota lumberman who got them in Canada in 
the 1840's.” 


Two of four booklets published during the present year by the Wis- 
consin Folklore Society provide additional Paul Bunyan tales (Madison, 
1945). One is devoted to stories of Shanty Boy, Bard of Paul Bunyan’s 
Wisconsin and Michigan Logging Camps; the other bears the title Ole 
Olson: Tales of the Mighty Swede Blacksmith of Paul Bunyan’s Wis- 
consin and Other Great Logging Camps. Stories about Hermits and 
Lost Treasure Tales appear in two additional booklets. The tales have 
been collected and recorded for the society by Charles E. Brown. 


In a doctoral dissertation on the Urban Development at the Upper 
Rapids of the Mississippi, Edward B. Espenshade, Jr., presents a study 
of the settlement and growth of the “Tri-cities” — Rock Island, Daven- 
port, and Moline (Chicago, 1944. 185 p.). The role of geographic fac- 
tors, such as the river and the rapids, is stressed. 


An important chapter in the economic history of Minnesota and the 
Northwest is contributed by Theodore Saloutos to the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review for June, where he publishes a study of “The Rise of 
the Equity Cooperative Exchange.” Although it was “organized in Min- 
neapolis in 1908 and incorporated under the laws of North Dakota in 
gtr,” the influence of this “terminal grain marketing agency” was felt 
not only in Minnesota and the Dakotas, but in Montana as well. The 
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writer emphasizes the fact that as the “terminal market of the spring 
wheat country, and the commercial and financial center as well,” Min- 
neapolis with its mills and its elevators was the logical location for such 
an organization. In the present article Mr. Saloutos covers the period 
from 1903 to 1915, describing the grievances that caused the farmers to 
seek refuge in the exchange, discussing the influence of such crusading 
leaders as George S. Loftus, and reviewing the story of the bitter fight 
between the Equity Co-operative Exchange and the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce. In a second article, to be published in a later issue of 
the Review, Mr. Saloutos plans to describe “The Decline of the Equity 
Cooperative Exchange.” 


Men Make the Law is the title of a series of leaflets issued by the 
Mason Publishing Company of St. Paul and distributed to members of 
the legal profession in the Northwest. In them are presented portraits 
and brief biographical sketches of pioneer chief justices of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Michigan. Leaflets dealing with Judges Lafayette 
Emmett, Thomas Wilson, and James Gilfillan, the first three men to 
fill the office in Minnesota, have been issued. 


The “need for more intensive efforts to preserve, record and interpret 
past and contemporary happenings” in Arkansas is stressed by Marvin 
A. Miller, librarian of the University of Arkansas, in a brief article “On 
the Preservation and Writing of History” which appears in the summer 
number of the Arkansas Historical Quarterly. He feels that “It is the 
responsibility of each community to see that its own materials are pre- 
served somewhere, somehow,” and he lists the types of materials that 
should be saved in the community, preferably through the efforts of a 
local historical society. The “acute need for local writers to analyze, 
interpret, and publish our past and contemporary history” also is recog- 
nized by Mr. Miller. 


The issue of the Alabama Historical Quarterly for the fall of 1944, 
which has just appeared, is devoted in its entirety to the publication of 
“Alabama Census Returns, 1820, and an Abstract of Federal Census of 
Alabama, 1830.” The returns for eight counties are published in full. 
In an introductory statement by the editor announcement is made that 
the Alabama State Department of Archives and History has received a 
sum of money “to be expended for such other Census returns as may 
be found for 1830, 1840, 1850, 1860 and 1870.” The fund is the gift of 
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Mrs. Frank M. Jeffries of Birmingham, and it was presented as a me- 
morial to her late husband. 


An attractive and informing booklet designed to assist the visitor 
to a regional historical museum is the Louisiana State Museum: A Guide 
Book by Stanley C. Arthur (1945. 144 p.). Floor plans and profuse 
illustrations add greatly to the interest and usefulness of this guide. An 
unusual feature is a section of twelve pages in which are pictured in 
color the flags that have floated over what is now Louisiana from 1541 
to the present. 


“The Use of Audio-Visual Aids in the Teaching of Pennsylvania 
History” is discussed by Elizabeth Fleming in the “Public School Teach- 
ers’ Department” of Pennsylvania History for July. The writer points 
out the value of such teaching aids as field trips, charts, pictures, lantern 
slides, motion pictures, and radio broadcasts. 


The Historical Society of Berks County, Pennsylvania, has issued 
two additional sets in its series of Visual Aids for Schools (see ante, 
p- 78). They make available to teachers and others attractive pictures of 
“Early Leaders of Pennsylvania” and of “Travel in Early Pennsylvania.” 
The latter set, which covers transportation from the stagecoach to the 
automobile, could be used in almost any locality. Professor Milton W. 
Hamilton is the editor of the series. 


The July number of Rochester History, a quarterly issued by the Roch- 
ester Public Library, is devoted to “Evidences of Culture in Early 
Rochester” as exemplified in private collections. Contributors to the issue 
are Alice T. Sutton, who writes on “Private Libraries in Rochester,” and 
Jean M. Dinse, who reviews the story of “Private Art Collections” in the 
New York community. 


A revised and enlarged edition of Lewis A. McArthur’s Oregon 
Geographic Names, which appeared originally in 1928, has been pub- 
lished by the Oregon Historical Society (1944. 581 p.). The arrange- 
ment is alphabetical throughout, making the volume a simple one to use. 


Directions for collecting and recording “Proverbs in Oregon” are 
presented in the September number of the Oregon Historical Quarterly 
by Professor Randall V. Mills of the University of Oregon, who is state 
chairman of a committee of the American Dialect Society that has for 
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its object the collecting of proverbs. Specific rules are given stating what 
to collect, where to find “proverbial sayings,” and how to record them. 
In connection with the activities of the Minnesota Folk Arts Foundation, 
a similar project has been proposed for Minnesota. 


Both the resources and the needs of the Western Historical Manu- 
scripts Collection of the University of Missouri are brought out in a four- 
page Bulletin published under the editorship of its director, W. Francis 
English. The collection’s willingness “to be of service in helping preserve 
significant business materials” is expressed in the issue for March 1, 1945, 
which is devoted to a discussion of “Preserving Business Records and 
Writing Business History.” An inventory of the collection’s manuscript 
holdings is presented in its Bulletin for April 15. There, also, appears a 
statement about its establishment in 1943, “made possible by grants from 
the Humanities Division of the Rockefeller Foundation and the Univer- 
sity of Missouri.” The project was inauguarted for the purpose of collect- 
ing “manuscript material of all types having to do with Missouri and 
the central part of the Mississippi Valley.” 


To commemorate the sesquicentennial of the signing of the treaty of 
Greenville on August 3, 1795, historical programs were presented at Green- 
ville, Ohio, daily from July 29 to August 3. A feature of the cele- 
bration was the presentation of a pageant entitled “Greenville’s Heritage.” 
Howard Chandler Christy’s painting of “The Signing of the Treaty of 
Greene Ville,” which was unveiled and displayed in connection with the 
ceremonies on August 3, has been placed permanently in the rotunda of 
the Capitol at Columbus. 


A bibliography of “County and Local Historical Material in the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society Library,” compiled by Clar- 
ence L. Weaver and Helen M. Mills, appears in the Ohio State Archae- 
ological and Historical Quarterly for July-September, and it has been 
reprinted in pamphlet form (71 p.). Regional, county, municipal, and 
local histories and atlases and bigraphical materials in the society’s library 
are included in the list. 


To the July-September issue of the Michigan History Magazine, Louis 
C. Karpinski contributes an informing article entitled “Michigan and the 
Great Lakes Upon the Map, 1636-1802.” The expansion of knowledge 
of the entire Great Lakes area during a period of almost two centuries, 
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as well as the story of the cartographers who mapped the area, are re- 
viewed by the writer. Since northeastern Minnesota falls within the 
Great Lakes area, much useful information about the cartography of the 
North Star State is included. With the article appear reproductions of 
several rare early maps of the region. 


In the September issue of the Wisconsin Magazine of History, the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin announces that it is “having the 
entire series of Draper Manuscripts microfilmed and that, within a year 
or so, it will be ready to sell positive microfilm copies of any series of 
the collection to any research library in the country.” The price will be 
little above the actual cost to the society of having the work done. When 
the entire series has been filmed, the society will prepare a prospectus 
and a price list for various series in this important collection. 


The first of a series of articles on local historical museums and societies 
in Wisconsin appears in the September number of the Wisconsin Maga- 
zine of History, where Bertha A. Holbrook describes the “Old Indian 
Agency House at Portage.” She retells also the story of the attractive 
house that John H. Kinzie built for his young bride in 1832 —a house 
that a century later was restored and furnished in authentic style. Views 
of the exterior and interior of this local museum illustrate the article. In 
a review of “Fifty-two Years of Frank Lloyd Wright's Progressivism, 
1893-1945," appearing in the same issue, Professor John F. Kienitz of 
the University of Wisconsin makes an important contribution to Mid- 
western cultural history. 


“The Only Known Photograph of Sir George Simpson” is reproduced 
with a brief explanatory note in the Beaver for September. The likeness, 
which probably dates from the late 1850's, was found recently among 
the files of a frm of photographers in Montreal, William Notman and 
Son. 


Under the title “Monuments Mark This Boundary,” Kathleen Weeks 
reviews the story of the Canadian boundary surveys of the Pacific North- 
west in the Canadian Geographical Journal for September. The western 
portion of the border from the Lake of the Woods to the Pacific, which 
“was not agreed upon until the Treaty of Washington was signed in 
1846,” is the center of interest in the present article. Emphasis is placed 
upon British and American surveys made between 1858 and 1862. 
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An exhibit that illustrated both the “Development of Painting in 
Canada” and its history from 1665 to 1945 was displayed at galleries in 
Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa, and Quebec in the first four months of 
1945. The attractive catalogue issued for the exhibit includes not only a 
list of the pictures displayed with reproductions of many of them, but 
a brief survey of the subject. In addition it provides short biographical 
notes about the painters represented in the display. The inclusion in 
the list of such names as Paul Kane and Cornelius Krieghoff indicates 
to some extent the historical significance of the exhibit. 


GENERAL MINNESOTA ITEMS 


The establishment of the Minnesota Historical Society and its library 
in 1849 marked the beginning of the “legislative history of the Minne- 
sota library movement,” according to Ellworth Carlstedt, who contributes 
a survey of “The Public Library Movement in Minnesota, 1849-1900” 
to Minnesota Libraries for September. Later in the same session, Mr. 
Carlstedt records, the territorial legislators passed an act incorporating 
the St. Anthony Library Association, the “mother of all of the Minne- 
sota local library associations.” In the opening section of his paper, which 
deals with “Minnesota Libraries during the Territorial Period,” the 
writer lists and gives brief histories of ten more libraries incorporated 
by legislative act before 1858. The second section, which is concerned 
with “Libraries of the Early State Period,” carries the story to 1879, when 
a general library law was passed. “This was the period of strict subscrip- 
tion libraries,” with typical associations in St. Paul, Minneapolis, and 
Duluth. Examples of the holdings of some of these libraries are provided 
in lists of books and periodicals found on their shelves. Other sections of 
this interesting contribution to the state’s cultural and social history deal 
with “Early Tax-supported Libraries” and the traveling library that had 
its origin just before the turn of the century. 


Two sessions in the afternoon and evening of September 29 were 
devoted to the second annual meeting of the Minnesota Folk Arts Foun- 
dation, which was organized in the autumn of 1944. The meeting was 
held at the American Institute of Swedish Arts, Literature and Science 
in Minneapolis. Reports of officers and of committee chairmen occupied 
much of the afternoon. Dean Theodore C. Blegen of the graduate school 
in the University of Minnesota presented the address of the evening, 
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taking as his theme “Folk Culture and American Life.” Some examples 
of Swedish folk music were performed by members of the male chorus 
of the institute to open the evening program. 


Dr. Lloyd A. Wilford of the department of anthropology in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, one of whose studies of Minnesota’s prehistoric 
inhabitants and cultures appears in this magazine, is the author of an 
article on “Three Village Sites of the Mississippi Pattern in Minnesota” 
in the July number of American Antiquity. Therein he presents highly 
technical discussions of sites excavated at Humphrey and Cambria in 
the Minnesota Valley and on Great Oasis Lake in Murray County. The 
author lists “artifacts other than pottery” found on the sites and dis- 
cusses in some detail the pottery discovered. The article has been re- 
printed as a separate pamphlet. 


Explorers, traders, and geographers who gradually revealed to th 
world the contours of the Minnesota country are briefly mentioned by 
Earl Finberg in a feature article published in the magazine section of 
the Duluth News-Tribune for August 26, under the title “When the 
Minnesota Territory Was Mapped.” With the article is reproduced the 
Cowperthwait map of Minnesota Territory published in 1850. The sig- 
nificance of Fond du Lac as an early fur-trade center is stressed by Rae 
Hargrave in the issue of the same paper for September 2, where the 
writer expresses regret that the replica on the original site of the Amer- 
ican Fur Company’s “Fond du Lac Trading Post [is] Going to Ruin.” 
Pictures of the reconstructed post and of the post erected on the opposite 
bank of the St. Louis River in 1793 by the North West Company illus- 
trate the article. The importance to Duluth and northeastern Minnesota 
of the construction of a transcontinental railroad is brought out by 
Byron L. Hollister, in the News-Tribune for September 30, where he 
calls attention to the fact that in 1945 “Northern Pacific Marks 75 Years 
of Railroading.” The author dates the anniversary from February 15, 
1870, when “ground was broken at Carlton . . . 20 miles west of Du- 


luth.” 


Changing tastes and styles in art from the frontier period in Minne- 
sota to the present are reflected in Professor Laurence E. Schmeckebier’s 
articles on “Sculptured Memories,” which appear in Northwest Life for 
July and August. Monuments and other memorials erected in the ceme- 
teries, the public squares, and the parks of the Twin Cities are described 
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and evaluated as examples of the development of artistic taste. From the 
cemetery headstone of the 1850's, through the period of the 1890’s when 
cast iron statues were erected, Dr. Schmeckebier carries his history of 
memorials to 1936 and the erection in Minneapolis of John Daniels’ 
“Pioneer Group.” The latter monument marked the passing of the ‘ 
conscious manner of the Beaux-Arts Tradition” evident in the statues 
and other examples of sculpture to be seen in Como Park, according to 
Dr. Schmeckebier. 


‘sel f- 


That the Italian-Americans of Minnesota are planning to erect two 
monuments honoring Giacomo Beltrami, the explorer, is announced in 
the Minneapolis Star-Journal for August 2. One will be located at Fort 
Snelling, and the other in Maple Hill Park of Minneapolis. Beltrami 
explored the Red River Valley and the headwaters of the Mississippi 
River in 1823. 


Detailed geographical and topographic information about Collegeville 
and the campus of St. John’s University, as well as items about place 
names in the vicinity, are presented by Father Clodoald Meinberg in an 
article entitled “Sagatagan Saga” appearing in the summer number of 
the Scriptorium. This biannual publication issued by the clerics of St. 
John’s Abbey is devoted largely to articles about the Benedictine com- 
munities of Minnesota. Fathers Sylvan Bromenshenkel and Roman 
Schneider contribute to the current issue a review of “Our Weather and 
Climate,” based upon observations recorded in the abbey’s meteorological 
station. A “list of the principal officials of St. John’s Abbey since its 
foundation” in 1856 is another feature of the issue. The activities of 
Father Aloysius Hermanutz among the Chippewa of the White Earth 
Reservation are recorded by Father Augustine Strub in an article en- 
titled “Black Clouds over White Earth.” 


War History ActTIivirTIieEs 


A program by which the story of “The Nation at War” may be ade- 
quately and appropriately recorded is outlined by Shepard B. Clough 
in the War Records Collector for August. As secretary of a committee on 
war studies of the Social Science Research Council, Dr. Clough “was 
charged with planning and promoting a research and writing program” 
on the Second World War to be carried out by scholars. Suggestions for 
“Writing the History of American Industry in World War II” are of.- 
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fered by William D. Overman in the September number of the same 
publication. 


Dr. Arthur C. Wickenden’s “History of the Oxford [Ohio] USO 
Club” from 1942 to 1945 comprises the July number of Communikay, 
the publication of the Ohio War History Commission. In the August issue 
appears a history of “Preble County in the World War II.” 


The New Hampshire War Records Committee has issued its First 
Annual Report—a mimeographed publication of 20 pages prepared by 
the secretary, Norman Alexander. In it he tells of the committee’s pro- 
gram, its sources for material, and the progress of its work, and he out- 


lines its plans for the future. 


A Partial History {of the] 135th Infantry Regiment, compiled by the 
Information News and Censorship Section of the Allied Force Head- 
quarters, has been issued in multigraphed form (34 p.). When the regi- 
ment assembled in February, 1941, it consisted entirely of Minnesota 
companies with a membership drawn from the state’s National Guard 
units. A list of the companies and of the Minnesota communities in which 
they originated appears in the present narrative, which includes detailed 
accounts of the training period in the United States and of service in 


North Africa and Italy. 


The history of an anti-aircraft battery organized at Benson as a unit 
of the Minnesota National Guard on July 1, 1940, is reviewed in the 
Swift County Monitor of Benson for September 7. The services of the 
unit in various theaters of action in the Second World War are de- 


scribed. 


A “Victory Album” of 48 pages, issued with the Albert Lea Evening 
Tribune for September 29, is devoted to portraits of more than nine 
hundred Freeborn County men and women who served in the Second 
World War. A roster of the Steele County veterans of the same conflict 
appears in the Steele County Photo News for August 30. 


Loca. Historica SOcIETIES 


War records are the immediate as well as the chief concern of the 
Pope County Historical Society, which occupies offices in the courthouse 
at Glenwood. Through interviews with returning service men and 
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women, contacts with their families, and publicity, the society is not 
only accumulating a wealth of material relating to the county’s role in 
the Second World War, but it is building up a backlog of support among 
the younger members of the community. Among the young people who, 
as they return to civilian life, drop into the society’s offices to supply in- 
formation for their personal records, the Pope County organization will 
doubtless find its future members, leaders, and financial backers. 

An office on the first floor of the Pope County courthouse and a small 
room for storage comprise the society’s present quarters. The extremely 
limited space at its disposal makes necessary the rejection of all large 
objects. Articles that cannot be displayed or stored at present frequently 
come to its attention. A list of such objects and their owners is kept 
among the records of the organization, which hopes at some future time 
to have adequate display space. 

In September, 1945, some eight hundred individual service records, 
representing more than half of the county’s contribution to the winning 
of the war, were among the Pope County society’s files. Based largely 
upon interviews, the records are typed on cards of uniform size. When- 
ever possible, portraits of the same size are filed with the records. A 
special file is devoted to the county’s “gold star” men. Clippings from 
local newspapers, describing war-time activity in and out of the home 
community, have been mounted in scrapbooks for easy reference. 

Among the society’s special files of more than ordinary value is an 
index of the Glenwood Herald for the years from 1877 to 1918. It was 
prepared by workers engaged in a WPA project, and consists of two 
alphabetical files, one devoted to personal names and the other to local 
business firms. Records of school districts throughout the county make 
up another significant file. Articles based upon the latter records ap- 
peared from time to time in the Pope County Tribune throughout 1945. 
Excellent co-operation is received from the county’s five newspapers, 
which not only give the society and its activities generous space in their 
columns, but send in their issues regularly both for permanent filing and 
for clipping. 

Most of the society’s exhibits are arranged in five cases in a dimly lit 
corridor adjoining its office. They are filled for the most part with Indian 
objects and small pioneer implements, representing agricultural, domestic, 
and professional activities. Coffee mills, copper kettles, painted boxes and 
bowls, a yarn winder, a collection of pipes, some snuff boxes, the medical 
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instruments used by a frontier physician, typewriters made in 1884 and 
1889, an early radio—these are some of the items to be seen in this 
miscellaneous collection. A few larger objects, including two organs, four 
spinning wheels, some snowshoes, and an immigrant’s chest, are dis- 
played in the office. There, too, are to be seen a few of the more interest- 
ing items from the picture collection—a view of Glenwood in 1870, 
photographs of the buildings used as courthouses by the county, pictures 
of its earliest stores, banks, and schools, and two oil paintings of Lake 
Minnewaska in 1898. An accessions record indicates that the society has 
more than three hundred objects and a hundred and twenty pictures in 
its collections. All objects on display are identified by typed labels. 

An outdoor exhibit over which the society has supervision consists 
of a one-room log cabin of 1866 (that was removed by WPA workers in 
1939 from its original site in Gilchrist Township to Glenwood, where 
it was reconstructed and restored. In this cabin, which was built for use 
as a home by Ole Peterson, the first county business was transacted and 
its earliest archives were kept. Plans for furnishing the cabin in the style 
of the period in which it originated are being considered, Its location on 
the courthouse grounds gives the Pope County society an opportunity to 
develop a display of genuine distinction in a setting of truly local his- 
torical significance. 

Some sixteen hundred visitors saw the Pope County society’s museum 
in 1943, and in 1944 about twelve hundred people signed its register. A 
sharp increase in the number of visitors in 1945 is reported by Miss Olive 
Barsness, the society’s secretary, who is in charge of the museum. She 
receives a regular salary, which is made possible by a small annual ap- 
propriation from the county board. Last year the sum of $950.00 was 
made available for the society. Its affairs are controlled by a board; it 
has no regular members and it does not hold open meetings. Its officers 
are looking forward to the day when the society will have a building of 
its own, with adequate space for exhibits. In a resort town like Glen- 
wood, a well-arranged historical museum would constitute an important 
tourist attraction. B.L.H. 


About a hundred people attended a meeting of the Minnesota Finnish- 
American Historical Society held at Virginia on August 24. The prin- 
cipal address was presented by Dr. John I. Kolehmainen, who discussed 
Finnish immigration to America, with special reference to Minnesota 
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and the Middle West. The objectives of the society and the reasons for 
its organization were reviewed by Mrs. Milma L. Erkkila of Cook. A 
third speaker was Mr. Juho Rissanen, a Finnish artist whose painting 
of a typical Finnish farmstead in Minnesota was presented to the Min- 
nesota Historical Society last year (see ante, 25:378). 


The Becker County Historical Society has announced that 3,166 
people have visited its museum in the courthouse at Detroit Lakes. Mrs. 
Jessie Nottage is in charge of the museum, which is open to the public 
five afternoons a week. In a recently published leaflet, officers of the 
society announce that it is now assembling a library, that it has 207 
members, and that it plans to hold monthly meetings throughout the 
coming winter. 

The museum of the Carver County Historical Society at Waconia, 


where “5800 Historical Objects Reveal Carver County’s Glorious His- 
tory,” is the subject of a lengthy article in the Waconia Patriot for Sep- 
tember 6. Some of the unusual items in the collection are described in 
detail. The public in general and school children in particular are invited 
to visit the museum, which is in charge of the local society’s president, 


Mr. O. D. Sell. 


More than fifteen hundred people attended a program presented 
under the sponsorship of the Chippewa County Historical Society on 
August 19 at Montevideo to mark the seventy-fifth anniversaries of the 
county and the city. As a representative of a pioneer Chippewa County 
family, Mrs. Frank L. Starbeck welcomed the visitors. She was followed 
on the program by Judge William Lee of Granite Falls, who introduced 
the principal speaker of the occasion, Judge Gunnar H. Nordbye of Min- 
neapolis. Another feature of the celebration was the formal presentation 
to the local historical society of a log cabin said to be the “first house 
ever built in Chippewa county.” It was accepted on behalf of the society 
by its president, Dr. Anna Amrud. The society’s museum in the Windom 
Building was opened to the public for two hours following the comple- 
tion of the formal program. Special editions of the Montevideo News 
and of the Montevideo American, issued on August 16 and 17 respec- 
tively, fittingly commemorate the anniversaries. The American devotes 
two entire sections to feature articles about the beginnings of the county 
and the city and their subsequent growth and development. Changes in 
the county’s boundaries; the village of Chippewa City, Montevideo’s 
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predecessor as the county seat; land prices and sales in the 1880's; and 
the Sioux War in Chippewa County are among the subjects of feature 
articles. Included also are useful lists of the “City Fathers from 1879 
until 1946” and of “County Officials During 75 Year Period.” Among 
the illustrations are a view of Montevideo in 1873 and a photograph of 
the interior of a local store in 1900. 


At a meeting of the officers of the Fillmore County Historical So- 
ciety, held at Preston on September 20, it was decided to obtain the 
services of a curator to care for the organization’s museum. Its collec- 
tions are located in a house that became the property of the society 
under the terms of the will of the late Mrs. John C. Mills of Preston. 


More than five hundred people visited the museum of the Hennepin 
County Historical Society in Minneapolis during the summer months 
of June, July, and August. They came from nine states other than 
Minnesota, as well as from Canada and Alaska. 


“Early Rural Churches of Hennepin County” organized from 1850 
to 1875 are listed chronologically in the July number of Hennepin 
County History, the quarterly bulletin issued by the Hennepin County 
Historical Society. The name and location of the church are given, and 
when it is known the name of the leader of the group is added. 


An “appeal for a bigger and better county historical society” in Jack- 
son County, where the organization has been inactive for almost two 
decades, is made by Edward Lafot in an editorial published on Sep- 
tember 6 in the Lakefield Standard and the Jackson County Pilot. “If 
you are an old settler, or a descendant of one,” writes Mr. Lafot, “write 
me at least a postcard and say you are in favor of such an organization 
and will join, if and when, formed.” Mr. Lafot offers to serve as tem- 
porary secretary while the society is being organized. Jackson County 
thus possesses the first requisite for a local society —an enthusiastic 
leader who will give generously of his time. According to the editorial, 
quarters and the nucleus of a local museum exist in the courthouse at 
Jackson. Thus the county should be well on its way toward an active 


historical organization. 


Members of the Kandiyohi County Historical Society were urged to 
preserve family letters and other papers and documents and the his- 
torical value of such materials was stressed by Victor E. Lawson in a 
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talk presented before a meeting of the society at Willmar on Septem- 


ber 20. 


The Martin County Historical Society has made a notable contribu- 
tion to the historical literature of southern Minnesota by publishing 
Judge Julius E. Haycraft’s pamphlet on The Watonwan River (Fair- 
mont, 1945. 12 p.). In his opening section the author describes the 
geographical features along the river’s course, explains the origin of its 
name, and touches upon its exploration. Sections follow on “An Early 
Ferry” at Madelia, on the mills along the Watonwan, on the towns — 
Madelia and Garden City —that grew up on the banks of the stream, 
on the role played by “Slocum’s Fort” in the Spirit Lake Indian Uprising 
of 1857, and on prominent “Men from Watonwan River Towns.” The 
trial that grew out of a Madelia murder case of 1879 and the “Capture 
of the Younger Brothers” near the same community following the 
Northfield robbery of 1876 are among other topics of local interest that 
receive attention. Indian trails in the vicinity of the Watonwan Valley 
are mentioned in Judge Haycraft’s conclusion. In the foreword, Arthur 
M. Nelson pays a tribute to Judge Haycraft, who has lived in the Wa- 
tonwan Valley throughout his life. His narrative is reprinted in the Fazr- 
mont Daily Sentinel for October 1, 3, and 5, the St. James Courier for 
October 16, and the Madelia Times-Messenger for October 19. 


“Local History and the Community” was the subject of an address 
presented by Dr. Lewis Beeson, acting superintendent of the Minnesota 
Historical Society, before the annual meeting of the Nobles County His- 
torical Society at Worthington on August 19. He conferred, during 
his visit to Worthington, with officers of the local historical society and 
other community organizations on possibilities for a building to house 
the society's museum. The present museum, in the courthouse, was 
open for inspection following the meeting. Officers were elected for the 
coming year; they include Mr. Walter Pfeil, president, Mr. S. T. Wood, 
vice-president, Mr. J. P. Hoffman, secretary, and Mr. E. D. Swanberg, 
treasurer. The society has received a bequest under the terms of the 
will of the late J. E. Erickson of Worthington, consisting of his former 
residence and two-thirds of the value of his personal property. 


To add to the usefulness of histories of Olmsted County published in 
1883 and 1910, the Olmsted County Historical Society has prepared an 
“additional index” for each work, locating items of information that 
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were omitted from the printed indexes. Copies of these useful reference 
aids have been turned over to the Minnesota Historical Society by the 
Olmsted County society’s president, Mrs. B. T. Willson. 


The Rice County Historical Society has received the sum of $435.00 
from the Faribault Foundation to be used in the restoration of the Alex- 
ander Faribault House at Faribault. The foundation recently purchased 
the house and turned it over to the society. Members of the foundation 
voted upon the additional gift at a meeting held on July 17. The society 
plans to maintain the house as a historical museum after its restoration. 
A committee, with the Reverend J. P. Foley of Faribault as chairman, 
has been named to raise about four thousand dollars needed to restore 
and equip the house. 


“Some Glimpses of Early Agriculture in Todd County” was the sub- 
ject of a talk presented by Dr. Lewis Beeson of the state historical society 
before a meeting of the Todd County Historical Society at Long Prairie 
on August 8. The meeting was held in connection with the county fair, 
and the society’s log cabin museum on the fair grounds was open for 
inspection. Mr. H. W. Reineke of Clarissa was named president of the 
society, Mr. Lambert Irsfeld of Browerville, vice-president, and Mr. Mick 
Truog of Long Prairie, treasurer. 


All officers of the Washington County Historical Society, including 
Mrs. Mary Bailey, president, were re-elected at the annual meeting held 
in Stillwater on October 1. The meeting was devoted to reports of offi- 
cers and committee chairmen. They indicated that the society has just 
completed an unusually successful year, with increased membership and 
museum attendance. Mr. Herbert Lewis of St. Paul, executive editor of 
the St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press, spoke on “America’s Responsi- 
bility in the New World” before a meeting of the society on September 
6. An informal supper meeting, at which members were given an op- 
portunity to inspect recent accessions, was held in the society’s museum 


on July 31. 


The Watonwan County Historical Society held its first meeting in 
more than four years on September 6, when its members assembled at 
St. James. That their interest in the organization had survived the war 
years was evident, for more than ninety people paid annual dues at the 
meeting. Among the officers elected are George S. Hage, president, N. L. 
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Zender, vice-president, and J. E. Setrum, secretary. The society is planning 
to arrange for the removal to a permanent location on the county fair 
grounds of a grist mill on the homestead of Andrew Tuberg. A picture 
of the mill and a sketch of its history appear in the St. James Courier 
for August 21. 

Locat History ITEmMs 


The history of the Carr Lake settlement in Beltrami County was the 
subject of a talk by Theodore Fenske presented at a meeting of the 
Carr Lake Community Club on September 7. A review of Mr. Fenske’s 
remarks, published in the Bemidji Pioneer for September 10, indicates 
that they were based upon such sources as school records, the records of 
local organizations, and early letters. The club is interested in the pre- 
servation of these records and in the publication of a community history. 


About two thousand people saw a historical pageant entitled “Becker 
County Grows Up,” staged by members of the county’s Four-H clubs 
on September 15 at Lake Park. It consisted of twelve episodes and 
spanned the centuries from the supposed arrival of Vikings in 1362 to 
the “Gay Nineties” of the past century. Much of the text was written 
by Miss Margaret Beggin of Lake Park. 


“The book department that Leonard H. Wells . . . built up into one 
of the largest book outlets in the country” after it was established in 
February, 1895, is the subject of a brief article in the Pudlishers’ Weekly 
for August. Under the title “Powers Celebrates a Half Century of Book- 
selling,” the story of the opening of a book department by the S. E. 
Olson Company, later the Powers Dry Goods Company of Minneapolis, 
and of its growth and expansion through succeeding years is reviewed. 
The article reveals that Mr. Wells and his book department played roles 
both in the cultural and the business history of Minneapolis. 


In two installments in the Minnetonka Record for September 13 and 
20, the “Ninety-Year Story of Excelsior Schools” is outlined. The story 
of education in the Lake Minnetonka village is traced back to 1855, when 
the voters of the community held their first school meeting. 


Both community backgrounds and church history are reviewed in 
articles, appearing in the Minnetonka Herald of August 9 and the Deep- 
haven Argus of August 10, that call attention to the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the Presbyterian Church of Long Lake. Information is 
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presented about the townsite, known as Cumberland City, the sawmill, 
and the school that preceded the organization of the church in 1863 and 
the building of the present structure in 1870. Members of the congrega- 
tion observed the anniversary with appropriate ceremonies on August 
11 and 12. 


Recent installments of the “History of Medicine in Minnesota” pub- 
lished in Minnesota Medicine consist of “Notes on the History of Medi- 
cine in Houston County Prior to 1900” by Nora H. Guthrey of the Mayo 
Clinic. Her opening section, in the July issue, presents a general back- 
ground for the history of the county, and touches upon the beginnings 
of medical practice in the region. This is followed by sketches, con- 
tinuing through the August installment and into that for September, of 
the various townships of Houston County. In the latter issue also the 
organization of the county medical society is described and early meas- 
ures in the interest of public health are recorded. 


The origin and growth of a community on Minnesota’s last frontier 
just after the turn of the century are described by I. W. Hinckley in a 
“History of Littlefork,” the first installments of which appear in the 
Littlefork Times for September 20 and 27. In the opening section, the 
writer, a pioneer resident of the village, recalls the platting of the town- 
site on William H. Slingerland’s homestead, the erection of the first 
store, the establishment of a post office, and the arrival of the earliest 
settlers, all in the years from 1901 to 1907. A view of the village as it 
appeared in 1903 accompanies the installment. Some information about 
the settlement’s early schools and churches is presented in the second 
installment. 


The seventieth anniversary of the arrival of the first Icelandic settlers 
in Lyon County was the occasion for a celebration that attracted some 
four hundred people to Minneota on August 12. Icelanders who settled 
in the county in 1875 moved westward from Dane County, Wisconsin, 
according to articles published in the Minneota Mascot for August 10 
and 17. Their contributions, as well as those of later Icelandic pioneers 
in the vicinity of Minneota, were recalled by the principal speaker, Pro- 


fessor Richard Beck of the University of North Dakota. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Lester Prairie News is commemorated 
im its issue for September 20, where the history of the paper is briefly 
outlined. The first issue of the paper, which was known originally as 
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the Lester Prairie Journal, was published, according to this report, at 
Hutchinson in 1895. A local teacher, William Kirkpatrick, was the first 
editor. 


Cokato Chronicle is the title of a little book issued by the Cokato 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in commemoration of its seventy-fifth 
anniversary. The church marked its anniversary with special services on 


September 23 and 30. 


In a reminiscent letter published in the Stewartville Star for August 
g, “Early Days in Stewartville are Recalled” by a former resident of the 
community, Karl H. Haugen of Chicago. Most of the events recounted 
and individuals described are associated with the early 18g0’s. 


Brief histories of Pope County school districts, based upon informa- 
tion gathered by the late Roy Skinner and preserved by the Pope County 
Historical Society, have been appearing in the Pope County Tribune of 
Glenwood since early in January. Each sketch includes lists of teachers 
and officers of the district, as well as something about the historical back- 
grounds of the community that the school was intended to serve. Among 
more recent articles in the series are accounts of the schools in Westport, 
Rolling Forks, and Grove Lake townships, published in the issues for 
April 5, July 5, and August 23. 


A preliminary chapter from Mrs. Alice L. Sickels’ newly published 
book, Around the World in St. Paul, appears in the autumn number of 
Common Ground under the title “Bridges of Understanding.” The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press has published Mrs. Sickels’ volume, which is 
based largely upon her experience as director of the International In- 
stitute of St. Paul. 


Some “Park History” of St. Cloud is briefly reviewed by Mrs. George 
W. Lehrke, secretary of the local park board, in articles published in the 
St. Cloud Daily Times for July 19 and August 9. Monuments and mark- 
ers in the parks and the inscriptions appearing on them also receive 


attention. 


An old photograph showing what is said to have been the “first 
steamboat on Lake Koronis” is reproduced in the Willmar Weekly 
Tribune for September 19. Information about the builders, Arthur 
Smithson and Ferman Boylan, is provided by Eben E. Lawson. 
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With a special edition issued on August 6, the Stillwater Gazette, 
which made its first appearance on August 6, 1870, “rounds out” 
seventy-five years of existence. On the opening page the masthead of the 
first issue of the Gazette is reproduced, and portraits of “three genera 
tions of Eastons [who] have been at the helm of the Gazette since it 
was established” are published. 


Before an audience of more than five thousand people, a program 
commemorating the seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of the city 
was presented at St. James on September 8. Among the speakers who 
participated in the program were Governor Edward Thye, Congressman 
Walter Judd, and Mr. Harry P. Congden of St. Paul, general superin- 
tendent of the Omaha Railway. His presence, as well as his remarks, 
served as reminders that the city owes both its origin and growth to the 
railroad. Interesting historical displays were arranged in the windows of 
the city’s stores in connection with the event. Some of these pictures and 
views of the celebration are published in the rotogravure section of the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press for September 23. 


Numerous articles about St. James and its history appear in the 
“Special Historical Edition” of the Watonwan County Plaindealer issued 
on September 6 in connection with the celebration marking the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the city. Its schools, churches, organizations, railroad, 
post office, and the like are the subjects of historical sketches. Appear- 
ing also are descriptions of historical displays arranged in local store 
windows to mark the anniversary. Prizes were awarded to the stores 
that arranged the best displays; they were judged by a committee from 
the Watonwan County Historical Society. 








